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THE GRITICS SMART WRITERS CONSULT 


This advertisement appears here month after month because I believe 
that among the readers of this magazine are to be found a percentage 
who (1) have literary promise, (2) are working at, not trifling with, their 
writing, (3) can afford to pay for expert help and still eat three good 
meals a day, and (4) can tell the difference between an offer to earn their 
money and an effort to get it by exceedingly naive methods of sales 
ingenuity. 


For such writers who want information about what we can do for them 
we have a pamphlet entitled “Uzzell Literary Services”. This document 
has no pictures, no surprise-your-friends, get-rich-quick, be-famous-over- 
the-week-end ballyhoo; it answers questions most inquirers address to us, 
and it contains the record of Uzzell success in training writers over the 
past twenty years — a record that stands by itself in the field of creative 
writing help. This pamphlet is free for the asking. 


We do not compete with New York literary agents, who are salesmen, 
seldom critics, never teachers. Learning writers are prepared by us to 
produce copy which we or an agent or the author himself can sell. We 
are teachers, counselors, and friends of learning writers. For the kind of 
help we give there are no cut-rates, and, so far as I know, no competition. 


If you want to see how good we are, try us with a problem manu- 
script. For a single story or article up to 5,000 words, the fee for an 
Editorial Appraisal is $5, for a Collaborative Criticism (replotting, blue 
penciling, if necessary), the fee is $10. For additional words, one dollar a 
thousand. Our Fundamentals of Fiction training: $50. This course ap- 
proved by the Veterans Administration for G.I. enrollments. 


NOVELISTS! 


I said above that there are no cut-rates for our help. There are, however, cut-rates 
in the publishing business. The first edition of my The Technique of the Novel, pub- 
lished by Lippincott’s for $3.50, sold out and now a new edition, privately printed in 
the interest of economy with a strong paper cover, is ready at $1.75. It is sold only by 
us and will be sent by return mail on receipt of the bargain price. How to select 
your material, plot and write a novel that will sell. Says Walter B. Pitkin, former 
Professor of Journalism, Columbia University, and author of thirty-five books: “A fresh 
breeze has risen for writers in this book. I am its first fan and am flatly sold on it. 
Quote me all you like.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Brent Ashabranner 


STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 























Author! Author! 


this is for YOU ! 
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The all-new 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


It’s America’s new favorite in portables %* Nineteen new features! 


...and the ideal “writer’s typewriter”! ce Twenty-one Smith-Corona 
Hasa smooth, responsive “office machine” exclusives | 

action—so fast it’s almost impossible to * Full-size Office Typewriter 
jam the keys . . . yet, it’s light, compact Keyboard! 

and completely portable. Get the full * Easiest Margin-Set 


system ever offered on a 


story on its many advantages — see it, 
portablel 


try it, at your Smith-Corona Dealer’s! 


LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE | N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 





Warrer’s Diozst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. $0, No. 9. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post , Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 





























The Whole Thing Was A Howl 
Sir: 

Many thanks to W. D. and Hy Kellick for the 
free plug in the YEAR Boox’s “Woodford Story.” 
Hy’s introduction to the mongoose incident as 
illustrating Jack’s “seamier side” sort of makes 
me sound like an aggrieved party and something 
of a stuffed shirt. 

Actually, the whole thing was a howl. The 
one thoroughly nonplussed individual was the 
mailman who handed Jack’s card to my wife 
and asked breathlessly, “What the hell is this 
guy sending anyway?” He completely overlooked 
the fact that it is considered poor taste for 
couriers to read the customer’s mail. 

After a few mongooseless days, I got a bright 
idea. I bored some holes in a large packing 
case, and installed therein one overly-large and 
thoroughly beat-up Tomcat. I addressed the case 
to me, from Jack Woodford, and had a couple 
of friends who work for the express company 
deliver it to the house. 

My wife phoned immediately to tell me it 
had arrived, and I suggested they open it. When 
the first board was pried loose, Old Tommy 
hopped out and started making things difficult 
for our two police dogs. The four kids enjoyed 
the resulting scene immensely. 

I then wrote Jack and told him what hap- 
pened. I also told him my dear wife thought he 
was a despicable, low-down, no good, so-and-so 
to send a poor little kitty all the way from 
California without any food or milk. I said that 
she had already reported him to the humane 
society, and I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if she 
sent the cat back air-express collect. I figured so 
long as I had to worry about a possible mon- 
goose, I’d let Jack stew a bit also. Later we 
called a truce, no cat, no mongoose. Jack sent 
the little rubber chameleon as a peace offering. 

Jack consistently states that he can’t write, but 
he seems to think I can. I never saw Jack in my 
life but, largely through his faith, and entirely 
through his efforts, I am to have the thrill of 
seeing my name on a book jacket this spring. 

I only wish the world contained more “seamy- 
sided” people like Jack Woodford. 

Cunt CAMPBELL, 
P. O. Box 852, 
Stamford, Conn. 








About Those Double Editions 


Sir: 

We thought your readers might like to know 
that in our double editions, we give regular 
royalty rates on the cloth books. On the dollar 
paper ones, the royalty is usually a straight 
10%. There might always be exceptions to this, 
if there were unusual circumstances, as royalties 
on all books vary somewhat. 

Maria LEIPER, 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1230 Sixth Avenue, 

New York 20, N. Y. 


@ With most publishing firms, regular royalty 
rates vary from 10% to 15%, depending on the 
sale of the book, 10% for the first 5,000 copies, 
etc.—Ed. 


She’s Married! 
Sir: 

The shot of True Confessions Editor Schmidt 
on page 18 of your June issue is an amazing 
exactness of movie and stage actor David Wayne. 

Also, the shot of Miss Cynthia King on page 23 
fails with a vengeance to do justice to the most 
beautiful gal in the magazine field, if that’s the 
same Cynthia I used to see around Hillman 
Publications. I hasten to add that I no longer 
write confessions and therefore have no axe to 
grind. Also, Miss King is married to an ex- 
Marine, and I always admired her from a re- 
spectful distance. 

LEONARD RAPHAEL, 
103 W. 84th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 
What is the procedure for sending return post- 
age with manuscripts submitted in Canada? 
Mrs. M. E. Fors inp, 
2745 Thorne Avenue, 
Fresno 4, California. 
© Get International Reply Coupons from your 
Post Office which are redeemable in Canada for 
Canadian postage stamps. The same procedure 
may be followed when sending manuscripts to 
any foreign country.—Ed. 
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ASSETS? 


You may not know it, but at this very moment you are probably loaded down with assets—frozen 
assets. In your own life, in your own background, there is more story and article material than 
you dream of—material that only you can use. Andaside from your talent, that is your most important 
asset—and most of the time it is frozen. 


Every time you dash off a story on a new market tip without considering whether the market is your 
type, or whether you should even try that kind of story, you shove your assets further down in the 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"It's a GOOD contract and | wish 
to express my thanks to you for 
a job well done,"* writes James 
Rubel, whose book NO BUSINESS 
FOR A LADY | have just piaced 
with the new Gold Medal firm. 
This book, due in a couple of 
months, will earn at least $3,000 
for the author, exclusive of sub- 
sidiary rights. 

English and second serial sales 
combined with new contracts, add 
up nicely this month. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
! have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who can't list sales in his 
Gnnouncements. On the basis of my sales and experience 
| charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, and many others. 








deep freeze. Before you do another such script, 
stop and review your own frozen assets — and 
let's see what we can do about taking them out 
of the deep freeze and making them come alive. 


My writers who have been crashing through for 
the past 20 years probably have no more talent 
or eagerness or industry than you. But they did 
know enough to discover their true markets. They 
told me about themselves when they sent me their 
scripts — we developed a TRUE LITERARY 
RELATIONSHIP. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as ! 
did for them. Once | decide where your true talent lies, 
we go to town — which is why | have made sales for my 
writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER’S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


es sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are : 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
wi ousands uthors has made every one o r 
ith th ds of authors h id y f 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your st 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 




















ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 
Originator of the two famous “Plans”: 
Nove WritING PLAN 
Poetry WRITING PLAN 
Particulars on request 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








KRAFT ENVELOPES — SUPPLIES 
50 each 9x 12 & 10x13 Kraft Env. eve $2.00 Plus Postage 
50 each 6x9 & 6% 22% Ky Kraft, Ene... --$1.65 Plus Postage 
50 each No. 10 & No. ae Kraft Fy; poland $1.25 Plus Postage 
SEND FOR "FREE NEW. CATALOG 


WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 


Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











What Does An Associate Editor Do? 
Sir: 
I am happy to try to describe the work of 


Julian P. Muller, associate editor of Good 
Housekeeping, who is a valued assistant. 


Mr. Muller, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity and a Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy during the last war, joined our staff as 
a manuscript reader, shortly after he received 
his discharge. He decided upon a magazine 
career while in the service, applied for work 
at Good Housekeeping with the straightforward 
announcement that he wanted to learn about 
the magazine and was willing to do any sort 
of work which would lead to this education. 
He was not referred to us by elaborate contac- 
tual arrangements or by letters of reference. 


Mr. Muller’s first work at Good Housekeep- 
ing was reading the unsolicited mail, where he 
learned to read at a rapid rate of ’speed and 
to write reports and make judgments. He read 
all types of manuscripts, received from various 
sources—agencies, publishing houses, and di- 
rectly from authors. After two years of steady 
and unrelenting readings, along with an ab- 
sorption of many details of the entire Good 
Housekeeping operation, Mr. Muller was ad- 
vanced to associate editorship. 


A proportion of an associate editor’s time 
is devoted to contact work with authors, 
agents, book publishers. The search for new 
talent is endless and demanding. Mr. Muller 
handles a list of literary agents. He calls on 
these agents weekly—studies the potentialities 
of their writers, keeps up with what they 
are producing and makes new contacts where 
his ingenuity leads him. He reads and critic- 
izes manuscripts, makes suggestions for im- 
provement, suggests revisions and reviews re- 
vised scripts. He keeps up a steady correspond- 
ence with writers, both agented and unagented, 
entertains authors and persuades promising 
writers to submit material to him. He passes 
on to the editor of the magazine the stories 
and articles he feels are suitable for publica- 
tion. If the material is accepted he discusses 
rates with agent or author, issues purchase 
memoranda and makes all necessary arrange- 
ments. He familiarizes himself with as many 
authors as possible, so that he will be in posi- 
tion to suggest writers for specific tasks. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you want results: 


SOLD 


Don’t market haphazardly 
help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 











WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 
$1,230 for a magazine story! 


$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" 


$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 


in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








and 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


write blindly 


Write for our free detailed circular 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N 
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Part of the job of an associate editor is the 
creation of material by the suggestion of sub- 
ject matter for non-fiction pieces. Mr. Muller 
produces article ideas at weekly discussion 
meetings. When his ideas are accepted, he se- 
lects a writer, subject to the approval of the 
editor, and sees that the article is satisfactorily 
produced. At Good Housekeeping, associate 
editors are invited to make suggestions for the 
various departments of the magazine where 
material is staff-produced, and so he works 
sometimes with department editors. 


Mr. Muller cuts, edits, organizes manuscripts. 
He does research for staff-projects such as 
“Memory Lane” (which he produces) and oc- 
casionally contributes a non-fiction piece to 
the magazine. He was the author of “Etiquette 
for the Wedding,” a compendium of social 
usage for the bride, which appeared in our 
April, 1950, issue. He contributes items to 
the “Town Hall Column,” writes blurbs, titles, 
and captions on demand. During a recent 
emergency, Mr. Muller took charge of the 
Copy Department, where he served as copy 
chief—a highly technical job—for several 
months. In this position he made ready all 
copy for the printers and was responsible for 
the physical production of the magazine. At 
the end of the emergency, he returned to his 
regular duties. 


Among Mr. Muller’s minor duties are: sur- 
veillance of the manuscript readers of the 
magazine, interviewing visitors to the maga- 
zine who want to discuss ideas or projects, at- 
tending press conferences and public relations 
luncheons and covering various meetings, hand- 
ling queries and reader-mail correspondence, 
reading and giving opinions on manuscripts 
submitted to other editors of the magazine who 
ask him for opinions, and mixing with the 
trade. 

It is easy to see that there are scarcely 
enough hours in the day to perform the requi- 
site tasks and this report does not take cogni- 
zance of the time which must be devoted to 
thinking, speculating and planning, nor does 
it indicate in any way the tremendous volume 
of reading matter which crosses his desk every 
week. Mr. Muller’s daily working hours some- 
times go to 16 and his work spills over into 
every week-end. Editing is not so much a job 
or a position as an obsession. Wherever an 
editor goes he must take his business with him 
in a tremendous awareness of what people say, 
do, think, enjoy and find interest in. The de- 
velopment of this awareness is a basic premise 
of editing and indulgence in it must be steady 
and unrelenting. The associate editor or editor 
must be a self-starter with initiative and endless 
energy. 


Thank you for your nice comments on Good 
Housekeeping. As far as I know, Mr. Norman 
Cousins of Saturday Review and I are not re- 
lated. He is one of the few editors in New 
York I have never met. 


Maroaret Cousins, Mng. Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 

57th St. at Eighth Ave., 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Wins Writing Success After 
2 Morths’ Training 


“After only two months of N. I. A. 
training, I became a reporter on the 
Columbus Enquirer. In four months, 
I had two raises. Also I have over 
75 ‘by-lines’ to my credit, and the 
prospects of becoming City Editor look 
very promising.” — Mrs. Marion M. 
Blondel, Columbus, Georgia. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 

women with lite erary ainbitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage oi this 
offer to*measure their ability 


W hat the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer’’ has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be 
havior. In each case, success cam come only after the 
links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successiul writers than any other experience. Many 

of the authors of today’s “‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized A. 4 
veteran writers with years of experience “‘breaking in’ 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive suggestions for building 

up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this asso- 

VETERANS: 

to insinuate that they skyrocket into e 

the “big money,’’ or come promi- 

nent overnight. Most beginnings are Course 

made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 

or more, for material that takes little 

time to write—stories, articles on Approved 
for Veteran's 


business, hobbies, sports, homemak- 
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ciation that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they 
finish the course. We do not mean 





etec.—things that can easily be turn 
out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse oi the moment. 


For those who want to 
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If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test 
of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
bill in and send the coupon. “y er Institute of America. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 


ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss | 


Address ...... teak weeiceie 
( ) Check here if you 4 are eligible ‘anes ‘°c. 1. Bill of Rights. 


All cor fal. No sal will call on T3; 
. LM-43) 3 


Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 

















LOOK CHUM. 


Are you a little wearied . . . . and very 
much confused .... with the divergent 
opinions on Art, Technique and Formula? 


Why not get your own answer with a logi- 
cal equation: 


Writing is a form of Art 


Art implies the mastery of a Technique 
Technique is the manner of portrayal 


Successful writers demonstrate Technique 
959 of their stories are Formula Storics 
Therefore: Technique is part of Formula 
And Formula Stories are Art 


Trying to split Technique and Formula in 
any Creative Art is an attempt to divorce 
Lacteal Fluid and Milk. 


When architects build houses without walls 
or roof... . When composers write music 
witheut using harmonic theory. ... When 
artists paint pictures without color... . 
Then there may be stories without 
Formula. 


A Story is a definite form of literature. It 
is not a Narrative or Tale, anymore than 
it is an Article, Incident or Essay. The 
definition of Story is: “The unrolling of 
events which show a character faced with a 
problem, and solving that problem by 
overcoming the obstacles inherent to it.” 


That definition is, in itself, the epitome of 
pattern, of Formula. It has been used by 
every writer from Shakespeare, Poe and 
O. Henry down to the ones featured in 
today’s magazines. 


Regardless of type, theme, plot, locale or 
characters . . . . whether a story of Love, 
Sport, Adventure, Marital Troubles, Busi- 
ness Problem or what-have-you ... . if it 
is a Story, the kind of Story that makes up 
95% of our mass-circulation magazines, it 
will adhere to that definition. 


Formula writers sell 95% of the market; 
Non-Formula.:. . . Off-Trail . . . writers 
sell 5%. 


Which market do you want to shoot at? 


Naturally! So why not give yourself a break 
and learn that MASTER FORMULA? 


Its cost is amazingly low. A _ postcard 
brings full details without obligation. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Fresno, California 


Box 1741 














The Idea’s Not New, Leo 


Sir: 

In the Broadway department of the July 
Dicest I read with interest what Leo Shull said 
about the Arena Theatre, or Theatre in the 
Round. I’m sure Mr. Shull knows that the idea 
came from the Greeks and is anything but new. 
I don’t believe he knows, however, that the 
University of Texas has had a very successful 
Theatre in the Round since 1950. Even before 
Texas U. took up the idea Margo Jones promoted 
such a theatre in hotels and other available 
places in Houston, Texas. She now has an in- 
teresting one in Dallas. Furthermore, in 1928, 
22 years ago, Glenn Hughes ran with great 
success a semi-professional Theatre in the Round 
at Washington University. 

STELLA Harbin, 
2207 Rio Grande, 
Austin, Texas. 


Let’s Help Her 
Sir: 


In your “Forum” in 1944 I blew my top in 
jubilation over my first sale. Those were fabu- 
lously happy days then, because my writing ambi- 
tion was beginning to materialize. Well, I became 
a juvenile writer, thanks to W.D., but the thrill 
is dead. After a while sales mean nothing to 
you. Writing is a lonely profession. Books become 
your friends. Your typewriter your pal. And the 
WriTER’s Dicest your recreation. Perhaps there 
are other juvenile writers who feel as lonely as I 
do, and would care to exchange letters with me. 

Kay Haas, 
147-15 45th Avenue, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Write Him In Malaya 
Sir: 

I am a working newspaperman on the staff 
of the North Malayan Newspapers Ltd. and 
would like to correspond with writers in America. 

CuHEAH CHEONG LIN, 
26 Prangin Lane, 
Penang, 

Federation of Malaya. 


Published — At Last 
Sir: 

Dell’s have just informed me my short story, 
which they bought quite seme time ago, will be 
published in the August issue of Modern Ro- 
mances, titled “My Good Name.” 

Northern born, I lived in that southern swamp 
region for about 7 years, and I feel that in my 
story I have given a more faithful delineation 
of the southern whites than the several sex-ridden 
novels which portray the poor whites as beasts. 
Frances M. WREAN, 

609 South Neil Street, 
Champaign, Ill. 
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A Quiz Market 
Sir: 

We noticed the article on quizzes in your July 
issue. We use one or two quizzes in each issue 
and we’re glad to see all kinds but don’t like 
them too hard or too easy. We like quizzes about 
everyday things. 

We don’t like copy too long—12 to 20 ques- 
tions seem about right. Real short quizzes—no 
go. We pay on acceptance at a fairly set rate— 
$15 to $25, depending on author, copy, etc. 

Rosert K. Doran, Editor, 
The Victorian Magazine, 
Shrine of Our Lady of Victory, 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


The Ford Mag Has One, Too 
Sir: 

We buy quizzes that have some travel or 
geographic slant. We also are interested in games 
that either adults or children could play while 
on auto trips. For our Ford Truck Times we have 
concentrated more on geographic games and 
also picture quizzes. As an example of this latter 
type of quiz, we ran a series of old cars and 
made the point of the game identification of the 
year of manufacture. We have a game planned 
for the Ford Times which was prepared by one of 
the outstanding color experts in the country. This 
game will combine a personality quiz with an 
introduction of new car colors. 

Nancy Kennepy, Ass. Editor, 
Ford Times, 

3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


You’re Very Welcome 
Sir: 

One year ago a note of mine was printed in 
the W. D. “Forum.” At that time there was no 
state-wide writers’ group in Rhode Island, and 
I asked if any writers in the state would like to 
form such an organization. There were such 
“critters,” I discovered —all readers of the 
Dicest — amateurs, non-professionals, semi-pro- 
fessionals, and established writers. Now, we have 
a thriving Rhode Island Writers’ Guild. Already 
some of us are “clicking” with sales, improving 
our writing, finding understanding and friendli- 
ness in the Guild. And we have WriTErR’s DicEst 
to thank. 

Rutu M. Eppy, 
125 Pearl Street, 
Providence 7, R. I. 





“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuseripts carefully, accu- 
rately. 20-lb bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 
words, plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzier Centralia, Mo. 














YOU CAN HIT 
7¢U MARKETS 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have told you about the 
recent sale of an SSW stu- 
dent's first story (before he 
completed the course) to a 
top magazine market for $750; 
and about the leading book 
club's choice of the second 
novel by a former SSW stu- 
dent. And we have told you, 
month after month, about stu- 
dents who, while in the course, 
have hit the confession mar- 
kets, the detective markets, the pulps, the feature 
markets, the slicks. In other words, SSW students are 
trained to hit all markets — which market depends 
on their aptitude. And that is exactly how we shall 
train you if you work with this strictly commercial 
unacademic course. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become associated with 
us. For years we ge gem that big names have no 
weeny | on sales. S.S.W. students have sold before com- 
pleting the course and continue to get their share of checks. 
We are proud of the fact that we train beginners to sell 
their very first stories at good rates. Since all work is 
personal and individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE Information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. 


CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian students 





16 Years of Service 


SSW has been in 
continuous opera- 
tion since 1934— 
16 years of success- 
ful training of alert 
authors. 16 years of 
proof that our 
story selling funda- 
mentals can bring 
you the sales and 
checks you desire. 























30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York !I7, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [j do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 

















COMBINATION CABINET 
FOR WRITERS 











FOB Nearest Shipping Point, New York, 
N. Y., or Rockingham, N. C. 
HEAVY-GUAGE STEEL; BALL-BEARINGS 


Contains: 2 Ms. and letter files ; double-index 
clipping and card file; spacious storage with 
adjustable shelves; lock and key. 32” high, 
30” wide, 17%” deep. Order by letter, en- 
close remittance, specify color desired (gray 
or green). Specify shipping instructions: 
freight, motor or rail express. 


TYPEWRITER CLINIC, ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 








TYPING 


A_ manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted y editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1922 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 











Unlimited Market For Westerns 
Sir: 

It’s news when an editor admits he has an 
unlimited market for a certain kind of novel, 
and that’s what we have right now. Gold Medal 
Books needs good Western novels. We will pay 
an advance royalty of $2000 on receipt of a 
publishable Western manuscript. This is a guar- 
anteed minimum payment. Additional royalties 
will be paid on the basis of 1% cents a copy 
printed on additional printings. We pay on 
print order, not on sale, and we pay immediately 
upon printing each edition. 

The first Western we published, Stretch Daw- 
son, by W. R. Burnett, went into its second 
printing 5 days after going on sale. Burnett, who 
had already received his original $2,000 advance, 
was pleasantly surprised to get a second check so 
quickly. 

We need all kinds of publishable novels, from 
60,000 to 100,000 words in length, but we have 
a pressing need for Westerns. All subsidiary 
rights — motion picture, foreign rights, serializa- 
tion, etc., remain with the author. 

We will work closely with published Western 
authors and we ask to see 4 chapters plus an 
outline of the rest of the story. If you have been 
published in this field we will discuss an advance 
on this basis; or tell you whether we want to see 
more of the manuscript with the hope and 
intention of buying. We want authentic Westerns 
with real stories and strong characters. 

Jim Bisuop, Editor, 
Gold Medal Books, 

67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


What About This? 
Sir: 

As you know, American dollars rate 10% 
higher than Canadian. Because of this, a number 
of American magazine publishing houses deemed 
it “smart” to open accounts in Canadian banks 
and to pay writers living in Canada in Ca- 
nadian funds, thus deliberately robbing Canadian 
writers of the 10% premium rightfully theirs, 
because if they sell their material in the United 
States they are definitely entitled to payment in 
United States dollars. 

We Canadian writers consider this a con- 
temptible and reprehensible thing to do, especially 
since among the American publishers indulging 
in this practice are two of the largest in the 
United States. On the other hand, Canadian 
magazine publishers, when forwarding payment 
to a writer living in the States, add 10% to offset 
the unfavorable exchange rate. 

CANADIAN WRITER 
(name withheld) 








82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





PRELIMINARY CRITICISM RATE: SHORT STORIES — $1.00; BOOKS — $5.00. 


LITERARY 


Kew Gardens, New York 


(Plus return postage) 






SERVICE 


VI 9-7808 
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Book Firm Has New Editor 


Sir: 

The Westminster Press announces the appoint- 
ment of Paul Hoffman as editor of adult trade 
books. Mr. Hoffman returns to the publishing 
field after 7 years of free lance writing, during 
which he has lived in Colorado, Mexico and 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Hoffman will be interested in manuscripts 
of adult fiction in keeping with the publishing 
policy of The Westminster Press; and in non- 
fiction of a specialized nature; queries are invited. 
He will conduct the forthcoming Westminster 
Fiction Award Contest, details of which will be 
announced in the fall of 1950. 

Louise R. DaCosta, 

The Westminster Press, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


One-Act Play Contest 
Sir: 

The Tacoma Theatre Guild of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, announces a one-act playwriting contest 
for original, unpublished, unproduced plays. Cash 
prizes: first prize, $50; second prize, $25; third 
prize, $15; and fourth prize, $10. Manuscripts 
will be received from the opening date which is 
June 30, 1950, until the closing date which is 
Sept. 30, 1950. 

The Theatre Guild will produce the winning 
scripts on the stage of the South Tacoma Com- 
munity Center. The contest is open to anyone 
residing in the Washington, Oregon, Montana 
and Idaho area. There is no restriction as to 
material selection and no entry fee. A writer may 
enter as many scripts as he likes. For further 
information and entry blanks, contact 

Mary Do an, 
2918 North 15th, 
Tacoma 6, Washington. 


Correction ! 
Sir: 

We noticed that your listing in the 1950 
Year Boox, headed “all major juvenile pub- 
lishers,” gives our address as 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 20, New York. We believe you 
have confused The Caxton Printers, Ltd., with 
Caxton House, whose address is that given above. 
We-are afraid a good many in the trade will be 
confused unless this error is corrected. We pub- 
lish juvenile books and our address is Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

J. H. Gipson, President 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


e The “Year Book” was in error. Caxton House 
of New York does not publish juvenile books. 
—Ed. 





MAKE THAT NEXT STORY 
RING THE CASH REGISTER! 





When you use your own EXCLUSIVE 


SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story—1000 words or more—in sharp, 
- capsule form. No more digging 
or ideas, figuring plot angles, developing 
characters, aaa for background— 
the whole outline of your story is in the 
Sherwood “Brief”, so that you write 
quickly, easily, in your own words! Each 
Sherwood “Brief” is different—it is ex- 
clusive with you—it is written for you! 


For Every Commercial Writer! 
Ghort story, book length, radio, tele- 
vision, stage, movie—Sherwood “Briefs” 
are written to order for every purpose. 
An indispensable aid to beginning writ- 
ers—a must with regular, producing com- 
mercial writers! ers have been helped 
to amazing success with Sherwood 
“Briefs” —why not you? 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


Never were there so many opportuni- 
ties for writers; never has the entire 
publishing field been searching for new 
talent, new material, as right now— 
TODAY! Let the Sherwood “Brief” 
help you to success as it has so many 
other earning writers. 


DO IT TODAY! 
USE THE COUPON BELOW— 
YOU'LL GET A PROMPT 
REPLY — AND THERE 
IS NO OBLIGATION! 
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FAY M. SHERWOOD 

Director, International Foundation for Scribes 
Dept. 2A, 212 Atlas Building 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Please send complete information on the 


SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” return mail. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles, Criticism, revision, editing, col- 
laboration, ghostwriting. Rates: $1 per 
1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 there- 
after. Minimum fee $3. 


$5 FOR READING AND 
REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 


Su. 13458 
North Hollywood, California 





WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
60c per 1,000 words; white carbon, free 
Minor corrections. 

Adeline M. Alvord approves and uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


ata 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 


716 N. Alte Vista 









ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 


19 W. 44th—Reom 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID'S WRITERS COLONY 


For a profitable yoeemee in N. with privy. in 
REMEMBER MY NEW VEL THE L-) VIL’ s ‘HANDMAIDENS. % 
For proof that I can Sremios what I teach all year by mail. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) ........ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)......:... 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)....... 2.50 
WRITERS IT s (Advance Technique)... .... 
}—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHOR explain 

a TO lew approach to writing) 2.50 


ERS: LEARN a 
L’S HANDMAIDENS ‘ern orders)...... 3.0 
MILDRED 2 REID Centoocook, New Hampshire 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


bs uality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
scount on orders for 3 





sp me for years. 10% 
ups. 
2s baa § gas 2s Siani2va seeeeesees $1.25 
SO No. 10 and SO No. 1h... seer eeees 1.25 
bn exo a ‘32 Pal eccceeccosses 1.28 


minted for 3 ibs. on st of first two groups and for 
4 ag PO on hird group. 500 3 ae mame and address stickers 
—S50c. id Se exchange to c 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Mailed fiat. 


Book lengths: 12%c per page. Shorts 15c per page. 
Plus cost of materials allocated at 1c per sheet. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
Orinda, California 











12 Le Cintilla 






For A Square Deal 
Sir: 

I read with great interest Larry West’s article 
in the Dicest. It is a good courageous piece, 
but it seems to me that it misses a point: that 
painter, as an. individual offering his services in 
the open market with no union and no tradition 
of unionism behind him, would be getting about 
30 cents an hour, and crawling on his guts for 
that. The other two bucks comes to him because 
he has fought and stands ready to fight again in 
cooperation with his fellows for a decent wage. 

Writers as a group never have fought for 
anything, hence are subject to a brutal, cynical 
exploitation that has reached its climax in the 
past 10 years with the rise of powerful new 
combinations of publishers and agents. Permanent 
relief will come only with the formation of a 
strong writers’ union which will establish and 
enforce certain reasonable minimums for its 
membership. 

You are the only editor in the world who 
has ever given writers honest information, and 
your publication, the only one in the world that 
would have printed such an article. 

FRANK BUNCE, 
P. O. Box 1756, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Small Gripe 
Sir: 

I am pleased to inform Mr. Larry West (June 
W. D.) he is full of plots. I am married to a 
house painter. We get up at 6 every morning and 
he’s on the job by 8. He quits at 4:30. (They 
have half an hour for lunch.) He works 5 days 
a week, 4 weeks a month, 12 months a year, 
except on holidays, when it rains or snows, when 
he falls off a ladder or gets lead poisoning. 

He drives a °37 Pontiac which is constantly in 
need of repairs, fairly thrives on a tank of gas a 
day and has three smooth tires. But we’re happy 
because I manage to buy my own underclothing 
and help pay the plumber. I write. 

We are happy about the talents of our four 
youngsters: none are painters or writers. But, 
my painter likes to paint and I like to write. And 
someday the weather will stay warm and dry 
all year so he can paint and I’ll write a best 
seller. Then we'll drive a new car and we'll be 
able to afford paint for our own house. 

DIANTHA HENDERSON, 
68 West 3450 South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


CHESTER BEMIS, Associate 


Have you something 
offer?” it yeu have, we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 
ABOUT WRITING and SE ane 
SCREEN STORIES and GETTI 

@ YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. FREE 
TO WRITERS. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


ter WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 
new and fresh to 


1317 North St. 
Burbank, California 
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Trade Paper Market 


Sir: 

Rayon and Synthetic Textiles is a trade maga- 
zine read by textile scientists, textile engineers, 
mill superintendents and mill technicians. We 
need articles on practical uses of rayon, nylon, 
Orlon and other man-made fibers—the problems 
encountered with these fibers in the mills and 
dye houses, and what the mills have done to 
solve these problems. We do not want personality 
stories. 

We would like to hear from writers in towns 
all over the country, where mills using these 
fibers are located. Correspondents should send 
for a copy of the magazine before writing for us. 
We have assignments for capable writers who 
show their ability through the submission of 
self-generated articles. We pay a flat rate for all 
articles, which goes up as the writer’s value to 
us increases. 

Rospert E. ELLSwortu, 
Rayon and Synthetic Textiles, 
303 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


New Mag In Cincy 
Sir: 

NM, (News Magazine) a new magazine of 
general interest to be published in the Greater 
Cincinnati area, would like to contact writers for 
assignment to special features in the near future. 
Writers with experience in writing about new 
medical and scientific developments, about in- 
teresting places and people, and about the opera- 
tion of major industries, somewhat like the 
series that ran in Collier’s recently, are especially 
needed. NM will also buy short anecdotes, es- 
pecially along the “Life in these United States” 
line. Payment at 6 cents a word. One short 
short story, the shorter the better, will be used 
in each issue, payment 5 cents a word and up. 

Don Swain, Editor, 
NM (News Magazine), 
4153 Orchard’ Lane, 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio. 


First National Convention 
Sir: 

The first national convention of the Associated 
Business Writers of America is slated for August 
17, 18 and 19 in this city. Fellows like Ernest 
Fair, our president, Edward R. Lucas, Harold 
Ashe, Bob Downer, David I. Day, Walter Ru- 
dolph, Bob Welch, etc., will attend this confab. 

A.B.W.A. has made a lot of headway since 
Harold Ashe and Bob Downer established it. 
Membership includes 35 of the top trade writers 
in the country. 

Grier Lowry, 
Convention Committee, 
1205 Linwood Blvd. 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 





WRITE IN COMFORT! 


PULLS OVER SOFA OR EASY CHAIR 
COLLAPSE AND CARRY ANYWHERE 


SIMPLE 
Patent 
ADJUSTMENT Applied 
TO ANY For 
ANGLE 





Perfect reach and vision for typing or 
longhand, while you sit in comfort. A 
beautiful piece of furniture with mahog- 
any or white walnut table top. Built with 
precision of boat builders. 


$28.50 Freight Paid 
SOUTH WIND BOAT COMPANY 


P.O. Bex 4385, Caroline Station, Mobile, Alabama 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
yOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 
* 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
Alse 


CRITICISM -- COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specielty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
‘*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ''My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ end 
**My Formula for Fiction"* 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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CONTENTS, AUGUST, 1950 


Articles 

LADY IN THE LIGHT: HELEN VALENTINE. . ....Nelson Lansdale 15 
YOU CAN DOUBLE YOUR TAKE FROM THE FACT-CRIME BOOKS. . ..Thomas Thursday 28 
POOR BUT PROUD, FATE RIDES AN ICY ROAD. Aron M. Mathieu 33 
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Edited and — at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a Copy 5 $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address s| ould allow thirty days for change 
to take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great 
Britain and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 












If you have a typewritten MS on any subject — (30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


=.= (Incorporated 1920) 
a —— DEPT. W.D. 8 462 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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$75 To $150 For Fillers 
Sir: 

Cosmopolitan uses few fillers in terms of the 
article by Hy Kellick in the June WriterR’s 
Dicest. We use mostly poetry and cartoons. The 
poets whom we use most consistently are: Phyllis 
McGinley, Margaret Fishback and Georgie Gal- 
braith. However, we buy poetry for content, 
rather than author. Our price is $5 a line. 

In one-column and two-column features, we 
do not use continuing departments, but rather 
single oddities or informative short essays. Most 
recent example I can cite for you is the two- 
column article called “The Lucky Seven” by 
Richard Frey, which is merely a history of that 
number. Incidentally, we pay between $75 and 
$150 for fillers that we buy for individual issues. 
J. J. O’ConneE LL, Ass. Editor, 
Cosmopolitan, 
57th Street at Eighth Avenue, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


How To Save A Dollar 
Sir: 

Most typewriter ribbons “dry out” much 
‘sooner than they “wear out.’’By taking 6 simple 
steps, you can double the life of your present 
ribbon. This treatment doesn’t cause the paper 
to become smeared, yet it permits one to erase 
more easily than before. Nor is the color of the 
ribbon affected, though I’ve never treated a 
red-and-black combination. The entire perform- 
ance takes very little time. 

I. Remove ribbon from typewriter and place 
on newspapers spread out on table or work 
bench. 

II. Dip wad of cotton lightly into vaseline, 
then rub entire length of ribbon, replacing 
vaseline on cotton whenever necessary. 

III. Rewind ribbon tightly onto spool. 

IV. (Optional but helpful) Place spool with 
ribbon onto steamer rack or makeshift and steam 
for 10 minutes. 

V. Replace ribbon on machine. 

VI. Put back in pocket the dollar laid out 
for new ribbon. 

FLORENCE LOGEE, 
1036 MacFarland Avenue, 
Wilmington, California. 


No Sale, But She’s In Print 
Str: 

I wrote a short letter to the editor of our local 
newspaper, and it got into print! Already, I’ve 
had several phone calls from subscribers (besides 
my relatives). Perhaps I'll get an article or short 
story published soon—tomorrow maybe. 

HELEN F. Rouw, 
228 S. E. 53rd Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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present occupation doesn’t exactly line up congruously with your writing ambitions? Or, 
perhaps, do you stop every once in a while and say to yourself, “Where in heck do J come 
off thinking about being a writer?” 

Well, if so, we’ve got to point out that you and your hecklers are indulging in some mighty 
muddle-headed thinking. Where do you suppose successful writers come from — a mold 
somewhere which stamps them out ready-made? Let’s sce if we can work up a quick check-list 
of some previous occupations. . . . 


Van Wyck Mason, for example, ran an importing business before he started to sell stories. Kathleen 
Norris was a bookkeeper. William Faulkner was a house painter. P. G. Wodehouse and O. Henry were 
bank tellers. Clyde Brion Davis was a traveling salesman. Vina Delmar was a typist and switchboard 
operator. W. Somerset Maugham, A. Conan Doyle, and A. J. Cronin were doctors. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart was a nurse trainee. Fannie Hurst was a waitress. Moss Hart was a floorwalker. Dashiell 
Hammett and Leslie T. White were detectives. Rumen Godden ran a dancing school. James T. Farrell 
was a filling station attendant. Eric Hatch and Edward Streeter were bankers; Streeter, as a matter 
of fact, still is. John O’Hara was a gasmeter reader. William Saroyan was a telegraph messenger. Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings ran an orange grove. Morley Callaghan ran a circulating library. Robert Benchley was 
a personnel manager. Erle Stanley Gardner and James Gould Cozzens were lawyers. Zane Grey was a 
dentist. Erskine Caldwell worked in a poolroom. Leslie Charteris was a bartender. Sinclair Lewis was 
a social worker. W. R. Burnett was a statistician. Rex Stout was a clerk in a cigar store. Lloyd C. Douglas 
was a parson. And dozens of others are still working at other jobs or as housewives, and writing in addition. 


Yes, successful writers come in all shapes, sizes, and from all conceivable walks of life. 
The only requirements are a lot of ability, a lot of stick-to-it-iveness — and, in so very many 
cases, the proper kind of agency guidance to help them get the flaws out of their stuff and make 
it salable, and then get it to the right markets at the right times. 

Maybe we’re the agency who can do the trick for YOU. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two wecks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Pardon the personal question, but do you take a fairish amount of kidding because your 
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Lady in the Light: 





Helen Valentine 


Twice a grandmother, Mrs. V. practices 
what the new Charm will preach—she’s 
a success as homemaker and as editor. 


By Nelson Lansdale 


SHE IS COMPLETELY FEMININE—and about 
as likely to burst into tears as Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. She is the very 
efficient woman editor (Newsweek once 
called her relentlessly enthusiastic) who 
conceived the idea of a teen-age magazine 
which took its readers and their problems 
seriously, convinced publisher Walter An- 
nenberg that he should invest in it, and in 
five years built her baby—Seventeen—into 
a whopping success with a circulation of 
more than a million. 

An alumna of Street and Smith’s Made- 
moiselle, she left Seventeen late in Febru- 
ary as a result of an inter-mural row, re- 
turned to the Street and Smith stable as 
editor of Charm (circulation: 581,848). 
Her first, the August issue of the woman’s 
monthly fashion magazine, hit the news- 
stands July 21st. “By intent, content and 
subtitle” the former magazine for the busi- 
ness girl (which Charm had long since ab- 
breviated to the copyrighted term “B.G.”’) 
now becomes “The Magazine for Women 
Who Work.” Editor Helen Valentine, 57 
last June 25th and twice a grandmother, 
resembles the Moss Hart lady editor-hero- 
ine of the musical Lady in the Dark, about 
as much as the musical South Pacific re- 
sembles James A. Michener’s Tales of the 
South Pacific. 

She does not have hysterics, she doesn’t 
toot off to Paris at the drop of an ex- 





pensive hat (she hasn’t been to Europe 
since 1929), she is happily married to a 
New York real estate man and unhesitat- 
ingly puts his welfare and that of her two 
children ahead of her career, she has 
never consulted a psychiatrist. In a pro- 
fession where it’s practically possible to 
swim in a sea of alcohol, she is known as 
“one-drink Valentine.” The fact that seven 
former members of her staff at Seventeen, 
including Art Director Cipe Pineles, Man- 
aging Editor Andree Vilas (rhymes, more 
or less, with lilacs), Fashion Editor Eleanore 
Bruce and Promotion Director Estelle Ellis, 
are now working for and with her at 
Charm is proof enough that she commands 
the respectful admiration of those around 
her in working hours. Several of these 
quit Seventeen with their boss (Mrs. 
Valentine did quit; publisher Annenberg 
offered her a five-year contract which she 
found unacceptable); several were fired 
because of their loyalty to her; one—Mrs. 
Bruce—even emerged from child-bearing 
retirement to run the all-important Charm 
fashion section. The brightest new star in 
Charm’s sky heads the new housekeeping 
department; she is Charlotte Adams, a 
former AP editor, later food editor of Look 
and then of Collier's, who is also familiar 
to radio listeners via her WOR and WOXR 


radio programs. 

















In addition to upping its circulation goal 
to 1,000,000, “Mrs. V.” as she is known to 
most veteran staffers—whom she calls by 
their first names—has big plans for Charm 
which celebrates its tenth birthday in 1951. 
She and her staff of 50, which includes 
four men, insist that Charm is a magazine 
without direct competitors because “‘it is 
the only magazine devoted entirely to 
women who work.” Nearest to it are 
Conde Nast’s Glamour, which has bridal 
issues, back-to-school issues and even occa- 
sional teen-age issues, and Street and 
Smith’s own, affluent Mademoiselle (circu- 
lation: 500,000). Mrs. V. insists that both 
S. & S. magazines must not only be strong 
each in its own right, but completely 
autonomous. Since she worked for and 
with Mademoiselle’s Editor Betsy Talbot 
Blackwell for five years (1939-44) she 
ought to know what she’s talking about 
when she says that “Milly” (that’s what 
S. & S. people call Mademoiselle) is aimed 
at the college girl who takes a job after 
college and may or may not ditch it after 
marriage. Mrs. Valentine expects to have 
some college graduates in her audience, 
but the magazine will be edited on the 
assumption that most of its readers have 
graduated from high school, and that they 
are among the 18,000,000 women who 
work and expect to go on working. 

For the women’s service magazines, as 
they are known in the trade—Woman’s 
Home Companion, McCall’s, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Todays Woman, Good 
Housekeeping, and Woman’s Day—Mrs. 
Valentine has only respect. All are dedi- 
cated to and edited for women who stay 
at home and make home-making a full- 
time job. She thinks these magazines do a 
terrific job but she adds firmly: “Their 
audience is not our audience.” It goes 
without saying that such showy class publi- 
cations as Harper’s Bazaar (in which the 
defunct Junior Bazaar is now incorporated 
as a regular feature), Vogue, and Town 
and Country—which are determined to 
make the woman of any age look and feel 
smart, and damn the expense—are as far 
afield from Charm’s audience as, say, 


Yachting. And since cracks about the new- 
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born Flair, which seems headed in a fash- 
ionable direction, are a dime a dozen these 
days, perhaps Mrs. V.’s facetious answer 
to a leading question at her first Charm 
press conference last April 13th is in order, 
A reporter asked: “Production-wise, do 
you plan any new gimmicks?” 

“If you mean,” said Mrs. Valentine 
smoothly, “are we going to bind any of 
our people into the magazine, no.” Mrs, 
Valentine, like nearly everybody else in the 
business, has been staggered by some of 
the young monthly’s production tricks. She | 
is full of admiration for Flair’s general 
aims, and she honestly likes Editor Fleur 
Cowles, with whom she has more in com- 
mon than a big-time job in magazine pub- 
lishing. Both lady editors paint as a hobby. 
Although she is quick to admit that “Mrs. 
Cowles is much better than I am,” three 
of Mrs. V.’s pictures were included in a 
recent Street and Smith exhibit of art by 
amateurs on the staffs of Mademoiselle, 
Living and Charm; one was a semi-ab- 
stract landscape from her apartment win- 
dow on lower Park Avenue which carried 
overtones of the Kandinsky-Klee school of 
paintings; another was a perfectly repre- 
sentational landscape showing a grove of 
trees near a friend’s Connecticut country 
home. Unframed, they were stuffed into a 
corner of a closet in her chartreuse-and- 
green office at Charm when the exhibit 
ended early this spring. 

Charm’s editorial and advertising offices 
are high in the Chanin Building at Lex- 
ington Avenue and 42nd Street in Man- 
hattan—high enough to command a view 
of the handsome home of the New York 
Daily News and the dazzling new U. N. 
Headquarters, yet still in the shadow of the 
spiked spire which crowns the Chrysler 
Building. The one question which now 
haunts everyone at Charm is: “Under Mrs. 
Valentine’s editorship, will it become a 
teen-age magazine?” Although her mail 
still bulges with letters of protest from 
former readers who think she ought to con- 
tinue to write words of wisdom, advice and 
guidance for teen-agers, the answer is 4 § 
flat “No.” So this is perhaps the moment | 
to explain what the new Charm (which 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Charm’s whole crew consists of only four men; the rest are 
women, including the Boss herself. Helen Valentine left 
Seventeen, the enormously successful fashion magazine 
she founded six years ago, to return to Street and Smith 
and take over Charm Magazine. The same big promotion 
drums that heralded the first issues of Flair, Esquire, 
Holiday and Life are now being beat over the land to 
announce Charm’s new face. Again, a publisher is betting 
a million dollars on Helen Valentine. 


Opposite, a departmental editor with the Career Look 
(before and aft) settles down for the day. 


—Photographs by Ruth Orkin 





Kay Torrey, center, looks complacent about 
Charm’s new Good Looks-Good Health 
Department which she edits. On the left 

is Carolyn Saks, an associate fashion editor 
who covers coats and suits, and on the right 
is Claire Hellawell, Kay Torrey’s as 


_> 


Art Director Cipe Pineles, left, is one of 
Helen Valentine’s best friends. Formerly 
with Seventeen, she followed her boss to 

Charm, as did Andree Vilas, managing editor, 
who is on the right. 





No, it’s not Mary Astor; it’s Kay Thomas. If 
you're a Charm reader with a question, you 
write to her for information because she heads 
the magazine’s reader service department. 


Virginia Williams, left, and Marcia Malloy, right 
are both associate fashion editors. In case the 
debris on the desks doesn’t speak for itself, 
Virginia covers shoes, handbags, and general 
accessories, while Marcia covers millinery. 


They’re busy young women who work, but they can 
take time out to be charming. Marbeth Reed, 
left, is new to Charm. She does fashion copy. 

Emma Gilbert, right, is Andree Vilas’ assistant. 
She was formerly in publicity and has been 
with the magazine for four years. 





The dew is still on the cheeks of the 
young girls who surround the conference 
table as Helen Valentine, new editor-in- 
chief of Charm, takes over and sizes up 
her staff. Thirty years climbing up the 
ladder to become grande dame of the 
publishing business have left their mark 
on Mrs. V. The power of hire and fire, 
of buy and reject has brought to the Boss 
the steady, searching gaze that goes with 
success. Facing her is her good friend, 
Andree Vilas, Charm’s managing editor. 
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Far from charm are these two working editors (June Mirken, left, and Claudia 
Hatch, right) as they cudgel their brains, late one evening, in search of a sub-head. 
Their momentary desperation shows how the mechanics of getting a first issue to 
press strips the creative editorial worker of her shine and replaces it with the 





familiar Look every free lancer recognizes as that of a girl in search of a word. 

here are the champagne corks used as curtain string ends, where is the triumphant vase of 
all, red roses that decorates the career girl’s desk, the gaily flowered wall paper? What’s left 
3 not so charming perhaps, but when it’s all put together by Mrs. V., the result is Charm itself. 





Men of Charm: left to right, Lee Jaffee, production manager, Tom Courtos, edi- 
torial artist, Martin Werner, promotion department, John Seneres, promotion artist. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
began life under the title Your Charm al- 
most a decade ago) proposes to do and be. 

The table of contents for the first issue 
includes a section called “Fashions for 
You” in which suits, blouses, at-home 
clothes, dresses for work, coats, aprons, 
shoes, lingerie, and other accessories are 
depicted and described. A  double-page 
spread ad early in June in Woman’s Wear 
Daily (which is to the clothing industry 
pretty much what Variety is to people in 
show business) announced the revamped 
Charm’s aims. Excerpt: “Charm’s Fashion 
Editors consider themselves personal shop- 
pers for the country’s 18,000,000 Women 
Who Work. They will choose clothes they 
would buy themselves, clothes that wear 
well, and reflect their readers’ lives. They 
will feature good clothes at good prices— 
priced for the woman who earns $2,000 a 
year, as well as clothes priced for the 
woman who earns $10,000 a year. They 
will insist that the clothes they pick are 
available in the nation’s stores . . . during 
the month of publication.” 

Mrs. V.’s staffers who have worked with 
her for years point out that exactly 44 
pages of advertising in Seventeen’s first 
issue were sold in advance of publication, 
without even a dummy for the advertiser’s 
guidance, on Mrs. Valentine’s reputation 
alone. What explains Mrs. Valentine’s 
reputation in a field which has been dog- 
eat-dog since the first seam was stitched? 

In part, 38 years’ working experience in 
the field. New York born, and a graduate 
of Barnard College (where she got a medal 
for her studies in Italian), she began work 
in the classified advertising department of 
the old New York American, wrote a shop- 
ping column for nearly a year for the old 
New York Evening Post, but abandoned 
it when it was suggested she try to so- 
licit advertising to tie-in with her copy. 
She wrote advertising copy for Macy’s, 
Gimbel’s and Bloomingdale’s; then, in the 
copy department of Lord and Thomas, one 
of the sedate old-timers in the business, 
she turned out copy for such unfeminine 
accounts as Anaconda Brass Pipe, Colgate’s 
Shaving Cream, the White Star Line, and 
General Electric’s first electric refrigerator. 


In an era when few women wrote adver- 





tising copy at all, and fewer still for con- 
servative agencies, the nature of Mrs. Va- 
lentine’s accounts made her conspicuous in 
the field. 

Between ¥930 and 1937 she worked for 
Conde Nast publications, doing promotion 
work for Vogue, and editing the Vogue 
Pattern Book. She explains that this was 
not a real editing job as most people un- 
derstand the term: “It meant taking all 
the available patterns for that month and 
putting them into the most palatable for- 
mat possible.” She did, however, introduce 
a scattering of articles for the first time in 
the magazine’s history. 

There followed a year of the locusts in 
which she did free lance advertising copy 
and a lot of writing “not too successfully.” 
She sold no fiction at all, and one article 
to the Delineator, which folded the issue 
after her piece appeared. Based on her teen- 
age daughter Barbara’s growing pains, it 
was prophetically enough called “Almost a 
Lady” and dealt with typical teen-age 
problems. She also sold a series of 8 or 10 
articles to a Canadian magazine of which 
she can no longer remember the mame. 
Although she did sell a fair amount of ad- 
vertising copy to agencies on a free lance 
basis, this was Mrs. V.’s leanest year. She 
calls it “A year when I wasn’t happy, and 
one when Val (her husband) suffered most 
from the fact that I had a career of my 
own. I loathe working by myself, I get no 
stimulation out of it, and I don’t do it 
well.” 

With Mrs. Alice Thompson, a former 
business associate who succeeded her as 
boss at Seventeen, Mrs. Valentine wrote 
Better Than Beauty, published by Modern 
Age Books. She is listed in Who’s Who in 
America as the author of a Grosset and 
Dunlap juvenile, half in French and half 
in English and entitled Mary and Marie. 
It traces the parallel lives of a French and 
American girl. Both books sold reasonably 
well, but Mrs. Valentine’s profits were not 
impressive. She has no other books on her 
crowded calendar of things to come. Up 
to her ears now in plans for Charm, she 
has no idea, either, what she will be doing 
a decade from now. Although she will 
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presumably be approaching great-grand- 
motherhood, the chances are that she will 
still be living two full and active lives—at 
home and in the office of a fashion maga- 
zine. 

Her first Street and Smith job was as 
promotion director for Mademoiselle. As 
noted previously, she remained there for 
five years, was lured away when Walter 
Annenberg, whose Triangle Publications 
were financed by a Philadelphia fortune 
made largely on racing tip-sheets, asked 
her to reshape his movie pulp magazine, 
Stardom, into a fashion magazine with a 
Hollywood accent. A woman who had 
long since decided that nothing unusual in 
an unusual business was going to upset her 
if she could help it, Mrs. Valentine coun- 
tered by suggesting Seventeen, in a field 
then monopolized by a periodical titled 
Calling All Girls, which was heavily sprin- 
kled with comics and did not attempt to 
discuss teen-agers’ serious problems serjous- 
ly. (Calling All Girls has since been re- 
named Senior Prom, still goes after the 
girls of high school age, although its ap- 
proach has been sobered up and toned 
down. ) 

Mrs. Valentine knew just how serious 
adolescent problems can be, thanks to her 
daughter Barbara—now Mrs. David Bendel 
Hertz, and the mother of her two grand- 
children, Barbara, 6, and Valentine, 3, 
whose photographs are the only personal 
note on Mrs. V.’s scrupulously tidy desk. 
Mrs. Hertz, whose husband is Professor of 
Engineering at Columbia University, con- 
tributed a science column to Seventeen, 
and is represented in her mother’s first 
issue of Charm by an article in the section 
devoted to “Good Looks, Good Health” 
entitled “Should Working Women Diet?” 
(The answer is yes, but intelligently.) 

In a respectful Newsweek (August 29, 
1949) report on Seventeen’s fifth anniver- 
sary issue, “. . . a 248-page whopper . . 
bulges with 155 pages of advertising . . .,” 
the news weekly recalled that “Its first 
issue, September, 1944, sold out in a week. 
. . . By its fifth birthday issue it was run- 
ning more lines of ads than any other 
woman’s service magazine. By its 30th 
issue its circulation had hit 1,000,000 and 
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Annenberg had folded his 1,000,000 Click 
so that he could feed paper to Seventeen’s 
hungry presses. Seventeen mushroomed 
quickly because it appeared as one of the 
first likely showcases for teen-agers’ goods. 
But looking back last week on her strap- 
ping brainchild’s first five years, Helen Va- 
lentine liked something better than her 
magazine’s prospering business. She was 
pleased as a teen-ager with a sleck new 
dress that Teena—as Seventeen staffers 
like to call the prototype of their reader— 
turned out to be the kind of girl she had 
foreseen.” 

Mrs. Valentine’s most enthusiastic ad- 
herents would scarcely claim that she is a 
Columbus in magazine publishing, blazing 
new trails, discovering new worlds. It 1s 
rather her ability to spot and follow new 
trends which entitles her to her reputation 
as a smart publication and advertising 
executive. Seventeen’s success was due to 
the fact that there was an audience ready 
and waiting for just such a_ periodical; 
Mrs. V. supplied it. As she gracefully puts 
it: “The timing was right.” 

Most new magazines tumble around for 
a year or two until they find the right for- 
mula for the audience they’re aimed at, 
but a comparison between Seventeen’s first 
and fifth anniversary issues shows that it 
was remarkably consistent with itself from 
the start. The only major difference was 
the addition of such talented modern artists 
as Anton Refrigier, Ben Shahn and Lucille 
Corcos to illustrate stories and features. 
The fifth anniversary issue, too, included 
a double-page spread on modern art in 
color, which would perhaps have seemed 
too daring at the outset. Artists included 
were Robert Motherwell, Georgia O’Keefe, 
Jacob Lawrence, Walt Kuhn, Charles 
Burchfield, Karl Zerbe, Jack Levine, Jose 
Clemente Oroszco and Morris Graves—se- 
lected by a taste shaped in about equal 
thirds by the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, and 
the avant-garde Downtown Gallery in 


Manhattan. Seventeen’s accent on modern 
art will be continued in the new Charm. 
The August issue contains work by Raphael 
Soyer and David Fredenthal, both more 
familiar to gallery-goers than as illustrators. 
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“I wish you’d take this one — the author comes in 
every day to see how his book is doing.” 


Unlike its successors, the first issue of 
Mrs. Valentine’s Charm will contain no 
fiction, but the second issue in September 
will. Plans also include reprints of classic 
favorites by long-established authors like 
Katherine Mansfield and Saki, and a de- 
velopment of a form of fiction which the 
new editor describes as “more or less in- 
digenous to the magazine—not arty, by no 
means devoid of humor, not completely 
escapist. Our women are necessarily real- 
ists, but that doesn’t mean their outlook on 
life need be grim, or confined to the seamy 
side of life.” Charm will pay from $250 to 
$500 for fiction which fits this formula; 
the only articles which Charm intends to 
buy are those which cannot be staff-pre- 
pared, those which call for research or spe- 
cialized information beyond the ken of the 
publication’s editors. 

Instead of fiction in her first issue, Mrs. 
Valentine—with perhaps a touch of par- 
donable self-consciousness — devotes a part 
of her editorial! content to an article 
headed, “We Work, Too.” The point is 
that the new Charm is no ivory-tower job, 
that it is written not only for but by women 
who combine careers with assorted varie- 
ties of domestic living. The subtitles speak 
for themselves —“I have a husband and a 
young son,” “I live with my family,” “I'd 


rather live alone until I’m married,” “I 
share an apartment with two girls,” “I 
have been married for two years,” and 
“My children depend on me alone.” When 
the editorial work on her first issue was 
finally compieted, the staff celebrated with 
an ice-cream and cake party. Everybody 
present was well aware of Helen Valen- 
tine’s own statement of her intentions. 
This, in part, is it: 

“. . . It has long seemed to me that we 
women who work (whether we be teachers 
or typists, nurses or saleswomen or edi- 
tors) have needed a magazine. We have 
found good fashion in one, good beauty 
advice in another, good food in a third— 
an article here and there that recognizes 
our problems, but no single magazine 
meant only for us. There are 18,000,000 
of us and for the first time in the history 
of this country, more are married than sin- 
gle. Every woman who works must fit her 
job into her life in a very special way. That 
life may include a room-mate or parents, 
a husband, a husband and children or chil- 
dren and no husband . . . and it may mean 
sharing a tiny apartment with another 
woman or running a household. The prob- 
lems may vary slightly but they are fairly 
similar in shape—and in solution. The 

(Continued on page 83) 
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you can double your take 






from the 
FACT-CRIME BOOKS 


By Thomas Thursday 


You CAN EARN as much as $10,000 a year 
writing for the fact detective magazines. 
But, in order to earn good money in the 
field, you must work hard and beltline your 
production. And you can’t do any profit- 
able beltlining if you depend solely on 
murders committed in your home-town. 
Even New York and Chicago, which often 
lead the country in crimson cases, do not 
supply enough material to keep your type- 
writer tapping in the big money bracket. 

The writers who gather the most leafy 
cabbage have stouts in all parts of the 
United States, and even around the world. 
When a case hits the front pages, the writ- 
er’s contact gives him a buzz, with a note 
on the possibility of factual photos in the 
case. The reward for such foresightedness 
can be great. 

For example, John Shuttleworth’s True 
Detective, now in its 26th year of publica- 
tion, paid me $90 for about 1000 words, 
including one photo. The tale appeared 
in the January, 1949, issue, and was by- 
lined by Chief of Police Walter E. Headley, 
of our Miami, Fla., Division of Police. And 
True Police Cases, edited by vivacious and 
youthful Sam Schneider, passed me $75 for 
another shorticle, plus $5.00 for a single 
photo. Similarly, Hamilton Peck of Start- 
ling Detective paid me $85 for a shorty, 
and another fiver for the photo. For the 
longer, full-length feature pieces, you get 
more cash. The amount depends on the 
market you aim at. 

Here’s more proof of the money to be 
made in the fact-crime circus: a number 
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of former fact-dick book editors have re- 
signed to write the stuff they used to read 
and buy. And the boys can really write. 
That old aphorism of Jack London, “An 
editor is a writer who has failed,” does not 
apply to them. 

For example, there is Horace Bailey 
Brown. Brown, who used to edit True and 
was the first editor of True Police Cases, 
is now free lancing profitably. Then there’s 
Bill Swanberg, an old editor for Dell, and 
West Peterson, another Dell ex-editor, who 
are also cashing in as free lancers. 

But the daddy of them all is Alan Hynd. 
Formerly an editor with the John Shuttle- 
worth—True Detective books, Hynd re- 
signed some years ago to forage for him- 
self. A Fawcett editor told me, while I 
was on a recent visit to New York, that 
Hynd clicks close to $30,000 a year from 
his fact-tales alone. He also appears in the 
big slick books with other types of writing. 
Alan is by far the most entertaining and 
reader-pulling writer in the entire field of 
cops-and-murders, and his stories are well 
worth studying. 

For some time now, the fact books have 
been murdering each other with competi- 
tion. The reading clients, especially the 
new ones, can’t tell the solid magazines 
from the phonies. And there are a few 
phonies, both as to the stuff they print and 
the almshouse prices they pay. About 10 
of the 30 or so books now devoted to the 
bloody murder material either buy second 
serial rights at a half-cent a word or em- 
ploy hacks to rewrite tales from the legits. 
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How? By having scouts all over the 
world who will 
wire when a case breaks. 


In short, the true-crime magazines today 
are in the same situation that the pulps 
were in some years ago, when a flock of 
bastard books threatened the market. Al- 
though the fair and honest pulps did some- 
thing about the baneful conditions, it is 
difficult to see what the current good-pay- 
ing crime books can do about a very simi- 
lar predicament. For one thing, the true- 
crime articles are in what is known as the 
free or public domain. Anyone may write 
them. You cannot, naturally, copy a tale 
from another magazine, word for word, 
and not hear from the publisher of the 
book, but you can change the story around 
and make the work yours. That’s what 
the leeches in the field do. The honest 
fact-scribes go out and dig up their ma- 
terial and put in a certain amount of 
arduous labor. They are in the vast ma- 
jority. 

I feel qualified to talk like this about 
the fact-detective field because for more 
than 25 years I have been associated with 
the Miami Division of Police and have 
been a student of criminalistics. Several 
years before the first two crime books ap- 
peared (Real Detective and True Detec- 
tive), I wrote factual murder pieces for 
Pearson’s and Everybody’s, both long since 
dead. Although, frankly, I prefer carving 
out fiction to fact stuff, I have written and 
sold a giant pile of the latter, much of it 
under official police by-lines with my name 
off. 

The rules for writing pieces in the fact 
field are easy to learn. When a murder 




































































“You're the first one I’ve showed it to, 


breaks in your sector—and the slayer does 
not walk into headquarters to surrender 
—you have to get the facts from the police 
officials and some pics from the boys in the 
Bureau of Identification. The official 
photos are very often better than the ones 
shot by the newspaper photographers and, 
if the IB boys like you, you often can have 
the pics free of charge. 

As soon as the story breaks, you wire or 











so don’t feel you’ve got to accept it.” 


airmail special-delivery a note to the maga- 
zine of your choice, giving the known facts 
and asking if they are interested. If the 
first editor gives you the go signal, you 
carve out the copy, insert as many photos 
as you can get (10 is the usual number) 
and that’s that. But if the first editor nixes 
the story, try others. Even if the case is 
not just what the editors are pining for, 
they usually will give you a chance. 
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Study the various fact-crime magazines 
before you write copy for them. Although 
the magazines use the same basic stuff and 
like it, as a rule, in chronological order, 
they also like to think that their books are 
a bit different from those of their com- 
petitors. In many instances, they are. 
Therefore, buy or borrow 5 or 10 of the 
books and spend a few days studying their 
contents. If you find different versions of 
the same story in three or more magazines, 
think nothing of it. This has been going 
on for some time. 

There is a notion, long held by some 
fact-editors, that newsmen covering the 
police beat make the best contributors. It 
is true that newsmen have the advantage 
over tyros in the field because they know 
their headquarters and police personnel. 
But from the viewpoint of good, dramatic 
writing, the tyros can have the advantage. 
Many headquarters reporters who phone 
in their news to the city desk rarely write 
anything. 

You reside in either a small town, 
with a three-cops-and-chief force, or a 
large, metropolitan city. If you live 
in the small town, don’t be discouraged. 
Some of the world’s most intriguing and 
entertaining crimes have been committed 
in the RFD sectors. Regardless of where 
you live, you must get acquainted with the 
cops personally, and learn to call them by 
their first names. Go in and ask to see the 
chief. Tell him frankly and honestly that 
you are interested in doing some magazine 
articles on his department’s murder cases, 
both old and new. If, by chance, you find 
yourself in virgin territory, you are in vel- 
vet territory. If you are the only writer in 
town, the editors may soon be sending you 
telegrams when a case cracks near you. 

You have now met the chief and his 
rank and file and they show you around 
their crime castle. I suggest that you 
spend most of your time in the Bureau of 
Criminal Identification, also known as the 
IB, because that’s where the deep-thinking 
takes place. If your small town has no 
such bureau, they probably have an ar- 
rangement with the IB of the nearest big 
city or send their evidence to Washington. 





What Is a Story? 

Comes now a juicy homicide, falling 
right in your lap. It may or may not be 
the kind of story editors want. What, then, 
is a story? Nine murders out of 10 are 
emphatically not magazine copy. Why? 
Simply because they are run-of-murder 
affairs, with no mystery, no false clues and 
suspects, nothing to keep the reading clients 
in suspense. The case of one Joe Jerkima, 
who in a playful, drunken mood, shoots 
holes in his ever-loving paramour may 
make a semi-Roman holiday for the pa- 
pers, but never for the fact-crime markets. 


Let’s assume a real, suspenseful homicide 
occurs in your town. It is the slaying of 
a pretty girl (you have no idea how much 
zest pretty girls add to a story), and in- 
vestigation reveals that she has been dating 
three admirers, but engaged to none. De- 
tectives pick up the admirers and give 
them the old where-were-you-on-the-night 
stuff. All give apparently cop-proof alibis 
and are allowed to go free. Then, the 
police trace down a score of bum tips or 
leads and bring in several suspects, all quite 
innocent. 

Finally, after much trial and error, they 
pin the murder on one of the three admir- 
ers. He yelps that he’s not the guy, and 
you can’t blame the killer for trying. After 
all, he has to sit in the chair. He con- 
tinues to howl his innocence right up to 
trial time. Then a neat bit of drama takes 
place: he has been praying with the pri- 
son chaplain, and confesses. Why did he 
kill the dame? He was madly in love with 
her and could not bear to see her enter- 
tained by his rivals. 

That’s a fact-crime yarn. So you write 
it, not from newspaper accounts, which are 
too drab and matter-of-fact, but from your 
own personal investigation, from the infor- 
mation the detective who worked on the 
case can give you. You have trailed the 
cops night and day, and have soaked up 
all the atmosphere that goes with such a 
criminal hunt. The editor of your choice 
has been queried and expects the story. 
You submit it, along with at least 10 
photos. If he likes your treatment of the 
story, the editor will send you a note of 
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acceptance, along with a_ release-form, 
which is really an affidavit. This form con- 
tains a lot of mumbo-jumbo, but all it says 
is that the story you have submitted is true. 
You take the form to a notary public, sign 
it and have it notarized. Years ago, when 
I first got into the true-crime racket, such 
release-forms were not used by publishers. 
But unethical writers submitted fake tales, 
loaded with libel, and put the editor and 
publisher on the defensive. Since no maga- 
zine can afford to trace every tale it prints, 
it has to depend on the integrity of its 
writers. Many books have been stuck with 
copy and have had to pay through the ex- 
chequer to the injured party or parties. I 
recall one instance which had to do with 
a Miami story. 


A yarn was bought in good faith by 


a Fawcett crime book. In it, the writer 
took the suspect right up to the electric 
chair at the Florida State Prison, and even 
watched the switch being pulled. A few 
days after the magazine appeared on the 
Miami newsstands, the alleged killer, who 
had been acquitted by the jury, read that 
he was not only found guilty but was actu- 
ally dead. His next stop was at his lawyer’s 
office. When the attorney got through, 
Fawcett publications was obliged to settle 
for $2500. 


Very Good, Very Bad 

I’d like to show you two leads for two 
different stories on the same case. The 
first is from “The Case of the Amorous 
Antique Dealer,” published in the Febru- 
ary, 1950, True and written by Alan 
Hynd: 


The average bluebeard, before he 
winds up wearing a rope collar or get- 
ting the shock of his life, is a walking, 
breathing refutation of the theory that 
a lady killer has to be tall, tan and 
terrific. The most celebrated practi- 
tioners of multiple killing have invari- 
ably been undersized men with pool 
room sunburns and no glamor what- 
ever. DeJong, the Dutchman, who 
wooed, swindled and murdered some 
twenty women in Europe in the ’90’s, 
was a runt with yellow horse teeth and 








halitosis; H. H. Holmes, the proprietor 
of Chicago’s murder castle, who oper- 
ated contemporaneously with DeJong, 
weighed little more than 100 and al- 
ways looked as if he were coming 
down with jaundice, but he slayed the 
girls. Henri Landru, Frances’s gift to 
infamy, had a face straight out of the 
Grand Guignol and a pate so bald it 
shone in the dark, but women in the 
°20’s completely lost their heads over 
him. Henry Powers, the West Virginia 
bluebeard of the ’30’s, was a dumpy, 
pot-bellied proprietor of a corner de- 
licatessen, whose vests were always 
stained with inventory, but he beat the 
time of several cultivated, good-look- 
ing guys with some ladies of culture 
and affluence, and then, after relieving 
the ladies of their affluence, beat their 
brains out. 
The chief charm in Alan Hynd’s crime 
carving is his readable, light touch. Hynd 
is writing here about the famed, but much 
over-done story of George Joseph Smith, 
of Bristol, England, who had a bad habit 
of marrying romantic females, removing 
their cash supply, then drowning them in 
bathtubs. 
This is what another writer did with the 
opening of the same yarn. I won’t men- 
tion either the author or the magazine: 


When Bessie Murdy went into the 
bathtub, she had no idea that her new 
husband, George Joseph Smith, would 
return suddenly from an imaginary 
trip to the store to buy tobacco and 
drown her. But he did come back very 
suddenly and he knocked on the bath- 
room door and said: “Are you there, 
honey darling?” And she replied, “Yes, 
dearest, what do you want?” There 
was a short, but sinister silence, and 
then he pushed open the door, and 
said, “Let me wash your back for you, 
honey.” Instead, he grabbed her by 
the legs, and, with a powerful twist, 
submerged her head in the water until 
she was dead. 


If you’ve had enough, so have I. In the 
first place, how did the author know that 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Poor but Proud, 
Fate Rides 
an Icy Road 


By Aron M. Mathieu 








Maybe you won $500 or an opportunity to float down the Ohio. For results of 
the 1950 short short contest, see page 38. But first, a report from the editors. 


For 20 years Writer's Dicesr has con- 
ducted a short short story contest to which 
several thousand authors submitted scripts 
of 1,500 words or less. Each year, we invite 
several of our subscribers to sit in on the 
judging of the contest and spend a day 
reading the entries. Their comment, after 
6 or 8 hours reading, is invariably: “How 
can we all keep making the same mistakes?” 

Editors of magazines have been saying the 
same thing as long as we have known them, 
which is 30 years. Perhaps the greatest 
single piece of education a free lance writer 
can have is to read 1,000 stories submitted 
free lance by his competitors. Although 
these stories come from a 1000 different 
people, living in hundreds of different cities, 
in every state in the Union, it is as though 
half of them were copied from each other. 

We selected a few stories which have the 
identical failings of several hundred other 
manuscripts. By analysis of the basic faults 
in these stories we hope to help some free 
lancers eradicate those errors from their 
own efforts. It’s easy to see the other fel- 
low’s fault, but not so easy to identify your 
own. Should the author of the story to be 
discussed feel that he is standing naked on 
one foot, for all to see, we assure him the 
figure he cuts is not his alone; hundreds 
about him offer the same sight. 


“Too Slight” Scribbles the Editor 


The first story titled “The Ugly Duck- 
ling” begins, “Three weeks after Mother 


died, Daddy went to Boston on a business 
trip. Two months later, he came back to 
Georgia bringing with him a pretty young 
woman, and called us to meet our new 
mother.” 

As this author develops her story, there 
are two daughters in the home, one pretty 
and outgoing in her personality; the other 
more withdrawn and less pretty. The latter 
is the heroine through whose viewpoint the 
story is told. The pretty one is given bubble 
bath soap by the new mother, the other is 
not. Later, the heroine gets a date to the 
high school prom, and her new mother 
gives her a permanent and offers some 
bubble bath soap to her when she takes a 
bath. That's it. 

You’ve just read what amounts to over 
half your competition as a free lance writer. 
Can you beat it? 

In a hundred ways that story was dupli- 
cated in the Dicest’s short story contest, 
and what is more important, it is duplicated 
in the mail every editor who buys short 
shorts sees. If you can understand what is 
wrong with this story and can see the same 
error in your stories you are 50 per cent 
along the road as a free lance writer who 
can sell short shorts at will. 


From the lead sentence, the reader is led 
to believe that a serious conflict is about to 
develop between children and parents. You 
also feel an explanation from the father is 
due, for it isn’t natural to introduce a new 
mother summarily into a home of teen- 
agers. So, the principal error of the story 
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is that is does not live up to its billing; no 
serious conflict appears. This initial error 
is the platform on which the editor sits 
when he scribbles “too slight” on the first 
page of a returned short short. When you 
artfully entice the reader with a build-up 
in the first paragraph, and then let him 
down by not following through, you are the 
one who pays for not delivering what the 
reader is led to expect. 

Does a meat axe have to cleave the pretty 
blonde mother in two to satisfy the reader? 
Must every story be “The Big Train Rob- 
bery”? 

In an extremely well-written short story, 
for instance, some of the “casuals” in The 
New Yorker, a seemingly inconsequential 
occurrence such as whether or not mother 
gives the teen-ager some bubble bath soap 
is indeed often the climax of the story. But 
such a story has several important differ- 
ences from “The Ugly Duckling.” First, a 
title of this nature, because of its long over- 
use is a cliche umbrella that shields the 
story from spontaneous editorial affection. 
As a title, “The Ugly Duckling” may be 
offered as a satirical understatement, or as 
an ironical aside. It cannot be used seri- 
ously because it is so trite; it must be re- 
capped, dipped in satire. 

In a New Yorker casual, the same climax 
that “The Ugly Duckling” uses might be 
effective provided the climax, by inference, 
gives the reader great insight into the future 
lives of the characters. Used baldly, by 
itself, the bubble bath incident is of slight 
value in the life of the character. The 
reader may feel he went through 1,500 
words for no good reason. 

Also, a New Yorker casual offers the 
reader, as a special treat aside from the 
plot, some exceedingly good writing, which 
in this case would be used to show how the 
bubble bath soap is a matter of far-reaching 
importance and either solves a problem in 
the lives of the characters or suggests how 
a person could be considerably frustrated 
by a succession of such incidents. 

It is exactly because this kind of writing 
is very difficult (and because the market for 
it is limited to three or four publications) 
that most short short story writers avoid 
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trying to use superb writing to carry a 
slight incident which, in itself, will spot- 
light the future of the character. In- 
stead, most commercial short short story 
writers, who sell a dozen or so pieces a year 
at $100 or over, seek a plot which in itself 
offers a jumbo, life-sized problem plus a 
solution that is worked out with some orig- 
inal twist. 

The very essence of the difference be- 
tween the high quality short short and the 
commercial short short (such as Collier’s 
uses and Liberty once made famous) is 
that the commercial free lance writer begs 
off turning his story on a pin point which 
is finely stuck into the center of the lives 
of his characters. Instead, the slick or pulp 
paper short story writer will select a con- 
flict which is apparent to all who see it as 
a vital one, with or without reference to 
anything else; the immensity of the con- 
flict plus the originality of the twist which 
offers the solution is the bread he offers 
for sale. 

Use this check list on your own stories to 
see if they are “too slight.” 


1. Write the climax of the story in a 
sentence. 


2. When this climax is unrelated to your 
characters and seen only by itself, does it 
stand up as something of consequence? If 
not, can you truthfully say your story is 
high quality writing and that the climax is 
important in the future lives of the char- 
acters? 


Can You Spot the Error? 


Here is another story of the “too slight” 
variety. An elderly fisherman, living alone 
in a Florida fishing shack, is asked by his 
son to live with him in California. The old 
gentleman says no, vowing to himself he 
will leave Florida only when one of the sea 
critters comes up on the dock and bites him. 
He catches a shark which, on being landed, 
tears his pants leg. The old man hobbles 
home and dies (having lived a good life for 
87 years). It would take an Anatole France 
to save than one. 


The penchant for creating a story that is 
too slight can be controlled if you can in- 
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duce a friendly editor to speak profession- 
ally with you about your manuscripts. 
Since we all know how difficult it is to 
secure that kind of tete a tete, perhaps an- 
other way of going about it would be to 
study a half dozen brief descriptions of 
stories that are “too slight” and then to 
relate them to your own stories to see if you 
have been writing with invisible ink. Here 
are six brief outlines, all with the same 
blight, selected from almost a 1000 of the 
same kind. 

A petty crook seeks to hold up a man 
who, in turn, upsets and robs him. 

When the biter is bit, some significance 
must attach itself to the occurrence either 
as an overall philosophy which the author 
offers to the reader; or, better still, by re- 
vealing character in such a way that the 
reader then sees the protagonist’s whole 
future in a new light. If the story has 
nothing more to offer than just the biter 
being bit, it requires a more important cir- 
cumstance than the above, and quite an 
original twist. 





A wife, unintentionally, spies her husband 
dining out late at night secretly with an- 
other woman and decides, as a result, to be 
a better wife and win back her man’s love. 

This is like a topic sentence rather than 
a story. It might be an opening situation, 
but offered alone with nothing else, the 
story is too thin. Will the wife be suc- 
cessful? Will the husband notice? What 
will the other woman do? That’s what the 
reader wants to know and you can hardly 
tell him in 1,500 words. This author’s story 
was too thin because she posed the prob- 
lem, suggested a solution and stopped cold. 
It’s McCall’s meat when worked out to 
4,500 words. 

An engaged small town girl wins a Holly- 
wood contract at $500.00 a week and defers 
her engagement. The young man says, with 
no rancor, as he departs: “The only kind of 
goal really worth anything is the goal in 
the heart of someone you love.” 

The problem of what a young man will 
do when faced with the loss of his girl is 
solved, without a fight, by this young man 











“ ‘Red Badge of Courage,’ ‘Red River Valley’—John, are these people all right?” 











who appears all wise and all forgiving. 
Meanwhile, the reader is left in doubt as 
to what happens to the girl who defers her 
engagement and trots off to Hollywood. 
The story is thin because the problems of 
these two people are washed away by the 
author: her heroine trots off happily to the 
promised land and her hero returns to 
his home with the feeling that perhaps Fate 
helped him learn early rather than late the 
metal of his fiancee. 

This basic situation could be played a 
dozen ways; each of them a successful short 
story, provided the young man’s response 
to the proposed deferred engagement is one 
of action that either wins or loses the girl 
while, in turn, giving her reward or hard- 
ship as is her due. The point at which the 
author took a good situation and threw it 
away was when he had the young man 
bow out philosophically. 

A politician, running for office, has mud 
slung at him by his opponent, whom he 
then meets face to face at a street corner. 
He forces an apology and goes on to win 
the election. 

When the villain is readily downed and 
fails to come back with greater and more 
strategic tricks, the hero’s victory is a cheap 
one and the editor writes on the rejection 
slip: “Slight.” 

A girl buys a turtle at a pet shop, liking 
the young man who sells it to her. Weeks 
later, at her rooming house, while she is 
searching for the turtle, which has wan- 
dered off, she meets the same young man. 
They get together. 

The basic situation of Fate bringing back 
together two young people who care for 
each other but have been parted will always 
be good for a sale, provided the young peo- 
ple themselves have the wit to do something 
about their reunion. O’Henry once had two 
young lovers part in the city. The girl typed 
menus for a living. Through teary eyes, she 
inserted unconsciously on the menu a phrase 
that was part of her association with the 
young man. On eating at the restaurant, 
he noticed the menu, was able to get to his 
girl again. Today, O’Henry’s original ver- 
sion seems worn because two generations of 
authors have copied it one way or another. 
The story of the boy, the girl and the turtle 
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lacks any direct action on the part of the 
hero or heroine. All O’Henry had to offer 
in the way of giving his plot a little grace 
was the gimmick of the cryptic words writ- 
ten on the menu. Small and tenuous though 
this gimmick is, without it there would be 
“no story.” For an interesting discussion of 
gimmicks see THe Wrirer’s 1950 YEAR 
Book, which also lists 187 markets for short 
shorts. 
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Was That Fate Knocking? 


In life itself anything goes. The haber- 
dashery clerk wakes up 30 years later to 
order a shooting war 5,000 miles away from 
home, without the consent of Congress. Put 
this in a story and every reader will scoff. 
The beggar inherits a million dollars from 
an uncle he never knew and almost all his 
immediate problems are solved quite nicely, 
thank you. Put this in a story and they hoot 
at you. The timid clerk, who never showed 
a sign of being a gambler, risks his life’s 
savings on the grain market; war suddenly 
threatens and grain shoots up 40 points in 
five days. The clerk sends his twin daugh- 
ters to Wellesley, their life’s goal. On the 
way to college they are killed in a train 
wreck. Put this in a story and you are 
wasting postage. In life there is profusion 
and, although the end may often be fore- 
seen, the middle is a hodge-podge in which 
fateful circumstance is the essential factor. 
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People don’t care to admit life into their 
fiction any more than the jungle is admitted 
into the native’s thatched hut. Thoreau let 
the woods grow up to the side walls of his 
home and the vines hung over his door, but 
inside all was neat and orderly. So, with 
our fiction. We keep life out of it. The 
characters must be real enough and their 
motivation deep and sincere, but blind Fate 
is barred. 

Every author who breaks this covenant 
does so at his peril. Seventeen years after 
Hervey Allen wrote Anthony Adverse peo- 
ple are still saying: “It was a fine book, but 
what a peculiar way of ending it, having 
Anthony Adverse killed accidentally while 
chopping wood.” The skillful aerialist slips 
on a banana peal while crossing the street 
and breaks his neck from the fall. Readers 
seeing the story in the papers say, “Life is 
like that.” But let Anthony Adverse spend 
a lifetime of enterprising adventure and die 
in some dull, plodding manner and the 
reader will always hold it against Mr. Allen. 
It doesn’t matter what he tried to prove— 
Allen broke the covenant. In a fiction story, 
raw and unexpected Fate cannot decide 
the issue. 

In the Wrirer’s Dicest contest, story 
after story patterned itself after life in which 
a hero, without use of his own wits, can 
get a fair reward. One such story, typical 
of almost a 1000, was titled, “Fate Rides An 
Icy Road.” How true! The job of the fic- 
tion writer is to keep Fate from blandly up- 
setting characters who troop along the road 
which is iced with their own problems. In- 
deed, the characters must upset themselves 
and each other, but never, never, never can 
an arm extend miraculously from the air 
and do the handiwork. It must all be done 
through the will and wits of the characters 
themselves. That is the whole difference 
between fiction and life. 


In “Fate Rides An Icy Road” an indulg- 
ent, well-to-do doctor is informed by his 
spirited and independent daughter that she 
intends to marry a young man whom he has 
never seen. The doctor says: “You are not 
going to marry him. That’s final!” The 
daughter leaves home to be seen no more 
and the doctor grieves. A year later there 
is an accident on an icy road and the good 








doctor is called for. Because of his quick 
response he is just in time to take care of a 
young lady who is in immediate need of a 
Caesarian operation. He does the job well 
and after scrubbing up gives a routine look 
at the patient before going home. She turns 
out to be his daughter, and they are im- 
mediately and fondly reunited. 

Seated in her home at Santa Barbara 
this author thought she had an original 
story. Her thoughts were echoed by almost 
a thousand other writers who had the 
same idea in a different way. Each one of 
them can see that the above outline is not 
really a story in which the hero and heroine 
solve their own problem. They can also see 
that the title creaks like an elderly, unused 
Victorian chair. But the real point is, can 
this same author, taking a long walk along 
the beach near Monticeda and staring out 
into the Pacific where the long, low breakers 
begin to show a white crest 200 yards from 
shore, can this author see her story as clearly 
and calmly as any editor or free lance writer 
who will read it? 

If this discussion helps one author see 
what he never saw before, then that person, 
by better selection of his plot, is almost 
certain to sell his next story. 


The Prompter 


This year one of our guest readers was 
a long-time Wrirer’s Dicest subscriber, 
Edith Shepherd. She was working on her 
first mystery novel at the time our contest 
closed and she asked if she could spend a 
day reading the contest scripts in order to 
improve her insight into mistakes that she 
might be making. Incidentally, Lurton 
Blassingame is Miss Shepherd’s agent and 
he is now peddling her first novel. He asked 
her if she would do a second, which she 
tells us has since been completed. Here’s a 
page of copy that she wrote for us after 
reading some of the contest scripts: 

I’ve heard editors and critics com- 
plain bitterly about what I call the 
“hissing author.” They all seem to 
have their own names for him, because 
he stands in the wings and prompts 

both actor and audience. A good pro- 
fessional critic I know, in telling me 
about a piece of work, said, “The 











author bobs in and out of the story like 
a Jack-in-the-box.” Here is what a 
hissing author does: 

“Good morning, Mary. Isn’t it a 












































beautiful day?” 
“Yes, it is. Have you see Paul 
around?” 


Paul is their four-year-old son. 

“No, perhaps he’s still in bed.” 
An example like this hits you right be- 
tween the eyes, but I for one consider 
this pitfall among the most difficult to 
avoid. Sometimes if you’re working 
along on a straight narrative story, the 
hiss slips in so softly that in the work of 
polishing it doesn’t show up at all. 
Here is one from a story I feel free to 
quote, since I wrote it myself. This hiss 
was pounced on by a wary editor: 

The dog raised his head and 
watched her sleepily. He was 
curled. around a knuckle bone he 
had been worrying all day. He 
made a few experimental arcs with 
the stump that had once been his 
tail. When nothing further de- 
veloped, he dropped his head and 
with a sigh, slept on. 

Only the dog and his creator knew 
that he waited for something further 
to develop and in a straight narrative 
story there is only room for the dog. I 
am happy to report that I have picked 
up a few mild hisses in published 
stories, but I’m convinced they got by 
because that was the day the editor’s 
feet hurt. 
Next year, when the DicEst’s contest is 
held, and you pass through Cincinnati, you 
are welcome to come to our offices, sit your- 
self at a desk, and read 500 contest entries. 
They will be much better than the average 
competition you buck at any magazine, 
since almost all the contestants know gram- 
mar, have an education, and are literate. 
If you can measure up on those three 
counts and if you can learn to spot in your 
work these mistakes—the hissing author, 
the intrusion of Fate as a deciding element, 
and slightness of plot—you are not only 
sure to place among the first hundred, but 
you are also sure of selling most of the 
short shorts you write. 
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The 200 Winners in 


W.D.’s $3,000 Contest 
Ist Prize 

Miriam Rugel 

1315 Devereaux Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


20. 


21. 


Alejandro R, Roces 


Box 4332 University Station 


Tucson, Arizona 


. Patricia Borgstrom 


Buckley, Washington 


. George Bell 


Bangor, Maine 


. Mary Petley 


Seattle, Washington 


. William R. Balch 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


. William K. Braden 


Chicagg, IIl. 


. John Paul Jones 


Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


. Joel Kane 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Wilson L. Seay 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Mary Muses 
Dallas, Texas 


. Frank Russell Samuel 


Daytona Beach, Fila. 


. Joseph H. Satin 


New York 57, N. Y. 


. W. J. Fultz 


New York 16, N. Y. 


. John Arlin Hicks 


Norman, Okla. 


. Nevee Howlett 


Greencastle, Ind. 


. Lillian Pompian 


Chicago, Ill. 


. Calvin Clements 


Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


. Daniel De Paola 


Newark, N. J. 
Raymond E. Banks 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Virginia Foster 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


(Continued on page 61) 
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WHEN Farm Quarterly decided to run an 
article on the farming practices of the 
Trappist monks, it sent its reporter to the 
New Melleray Monastery near Dubuque, 
Iowa. He was to live the life of the monks 
for a number of days. The reporter had 
his misgivings about how well he would 
fit into monastic life. I know because I 
was the reporter. 

I had started my research by reading all 
of the books and articles on the austere 
Trappist Order that I could find, includ- 
ing Thomas Merton’s two best sellers. I 
had learned enough to worry me. Most of 
my information would have to be gained 
through interviews, and what worried me 
most was the fact that all Trappists take 
lifetime vows of silence. 

The Trappists have other practices which 
caused me some concern. They go to bed 
at seven in the evening; I’m usually up 
a little later than that. The monks arise 
at two o'clock in the morning to start the 
day’s worship and work; I usually get up 
a little later than that. 

As things turned out, however, the 
Trappists made it easy for me. They have 
a modern guest house, and feed their 
guests three full meals a day. Although the 
monks sleep on boards lightly padded with 
thin straw mattresses, visitors get soft beds. 
The Abbot saw to it that the monks were 
given special dispensation to talk with me, 
and I interviewed all of them that I needed 
to talk with. Interviews were sandwiched 
in between the Masses, meals, and manual 
work which constitute the Trappist’s day. 
My job was to give Farm Quarterly 


I remember this story... 





By George Laycock 


readers an interesting piece of reading on 
an unusual farming group and to make it 
practical wherever possible. The Trappists 
live much the same as they did in the 
eleventh century when their order was 
founded. They make their living by farm- 
ing. Out on their farm one finds the best 
in modern machinery and buildings, the 
latest ideas in raising chickens, and me- 
chanically milking cows, and the final agri- 
cultural word in growing crops. They’ve 
struck a happy medium between their an- 
cient religious concepts and modern farm 
technology, and this contrast became a 
strong point in my finished story. 

This story was different from any other 
I have ever tackled, and a writer thrives 
on unusual subjects. He keeps an ever 
growing list of possible article topics, and 
as he chooses from it the articles he wants 
to finish, he selects those with the new and 
unusual angle. Some, he never will get 
around to because more exciting ones come 
along to demand his time. The Trappist 
idea appealed to me and I put it at the 
top of my list. 

The article, together with a fine series 
of pictures by Howard Suchereck, ran six 
pages. It was condensed and reprinted in 
the July issue of Magazine Digest. 

Some of the monks wanted no publicity. 
They felt that they should be left to live 
their withdrawn religious lives. I tried to 
handle the story objectively and felt I had 
been in some measure successful when one 
of the fathers, writing to me later about 
the finished article, said, “I take off my 
Trappist hood to you.” 
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By Dorothy O'Sullivan / 


“How IN THE woRLD do you stand having 
a man around the house all day. Doesn’t 
it drive you crazy?” 


“A safe answer to that sanity-quiz is: 
“What do you think?” If pressed further 
I could truthfully say, “No,” more truth- 
fully, “N-no-o.” It is not that my private 
writer is a brute, or selfish, or self-centered. 
He is not. In fact, he does little services for 
me which few, if any, go-to-the-office hus- 
bands would have time for, if indeed they 
thought of them. Consider my morning 
coffee, which is brought to me unfailingly. 
What luxury! 


The trouble is, The Man lives in a small 
world of his own making and this small 
world is contained in the somewhat larger 
world of our house, which happens to be 
in the country and is of fair size, though 
the same problem presents itself in a writ- 
ing household of one room, with bath two 
doors down on the right. 


The writer’s work makes for diverse and 
unpredictable moods. While he always 
looks externally like The Man, I never 
know. I just never know. It is my deep 
conviction that a writer’s wife should have 
moods like she has clothes, hanging in her 
psyche-closet, all ready to be taken from 
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their hangers and donned at the snap ol 
his finger. It is just not possible to main- 
tain a neutral mood, not without risking 
the accusation that you are not interested, 
or sympathetic, or helpful, or sensitive. 
Not sensitive? Get up at dawn to the 
sound of a clattering typewriter and fix 
him a hefty breakfast. Place it on a tray, 
climb the stairs, and then be ready to carry 
it down again because he’s no longer hun- 
gry and besides, can’t you see, he’s working! 

I try to write, too, fillers, verse, short 
shorts. I have my own typewriter, and he 
loves it. The stuttering clamor of my ma- 
chine tells him just where I am when he 
wants me to come out from behind it and 
slip into the correct mood-dress to match 
him. I also have flowers to look after, food 
to prepare and cook, mending and darn- 
ing, and all the usual household chores. 

We have just gone through a “little 
shifting around,” to quote our pal. He 
fixed up the old smoke house which stands 
a few steps behind our kitchen. He pa- 
pered it, painted it, mounted maps on the 
walls, gathered all his old and treasured 
books, fetched his knee-hole desk, a trash 
basket and his files, pictures of his family. 
Finally he was snugly settled. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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SOME DOUBLE-DOME has estimated 
there are in the United States exactly 100,- 
000 contributors to magazines, for pay. This 
means that, as a full-time writer, I have 
exactly 99,999 competitors. But no—I’ve 
forgotten The Wife. 

It isn’t just my wife. My wife is some- 
thing very special even among wives noted 
for their loyalty, their self-sacrifice, their 
generosity and their devotion. Why, she’s 
even nice to the publishers and editors 
who stop occasionally at our rural home 
on their way to and from Florida. “They 
are curious to see what is keeping us alive,” 
she says. 

It isn’t just my wife. Observation of my 
fellow-scribes, evidence screened out of 
casual exchanges with other free lancers, 
between-the-lines gleanings culled from 
autobiographical works of best-seller au- 
thors convince me that full-time writers 
have to overcome the wife’s competition 
before they get to the editors’ desks and 
take on the other 99,999 competitors. 

I am not talking about the wives of “ar- 
rived” or “arty” authors whose lords main- 
tain studios and are thus protected office- 
workers; nor about the wives of writers 


who live in restricted rooms which are 
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By William O'Sullivan 


crawling with unrestricted young; nor 
about the wives who will “simply go crazy” 
if they do not get out more. (Have you ever 
noticed that they usually do both?); nor 
about the wives of part-time or one-shot 
writers. I am talking about the cheerful, 
loyal, loving wives of full-time writers 
whose work is done at home. They just 
don’t realize that their reactions to having 
the nest turned into a workshop bother 
their writer, unsettle him, especially when 
the story he’s working on isn’t coming off. 

The trouble started long ago when 
Mother Eve stared thoughtfully at Father 
Adam as he put away his fishing-tackle 
and started to carve up the tree trunks of 
Eden with a blow-by-blow account of “The 
Big One That Got Away.” (Slanted for 
Thrilling Paradise Group.) It was passed 
on to Mrs. Mary Cro-Magnon, countless 
centuries later, who grew restive while her 
husband, chisel-name of Somerset Magnon, 
doodled story-etchings on the walls of their 
cave and got prehistoric dust into the dino- 
saur soup, while he yelled “Coming-in-a- 
minute-Mary” for two hours steady. And 
she passed it on to you whose husband 
writes for a living. 


Sure, you like to have Somerset—or 
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Jack, or Bill, or Pete—around. If you 
didn’t, the show would blow up, and he 
could have the whole place to himself. In 
fact, therein lies the feminine urge to com- 
pete; you like to have him around, him, 
not that vacant-eyed, floor-pacing, absent- 
minded male he too often is. So you set out 
to trap him, and his subtle motivation, skill- 
ful plot, high adventure and startling de- 
nouement are sunk in one or another of 
your domestic booby-traps. 

The writing urge is compelling. In most 
other pursuits, a man faced with failure or 
with meagre gains will look about for some- 
thing to switch to. The danger in writing 
is that the writer will go down with his 
craft as willingly as he will go up with it. 
And the chances are that he will not pros- 
per if he isn’t “managed.” This need of 
management, and the forms it takes, differs 
in almost every case. 

The writer needs at least moderate exer- 
cise. He needs relief from hours of concen- 
tration. He should read more than he does 
—well, you know the list of his needs as 
well as I do. But there’s one universal con- 
stant for any writer, slick or pulp, young or 
old, town or country, skillful or fumbling; 
he does not need domestic booby-trapping. 

Here’s my list of booby-traps, made up 
after years of observation, experience, and 
inquiry. I offer it for what it may be 
worth. 

The Havana Cigar Factory Method. 
Cuban factories employ “readers” whose 
sole duty is to read aloud to the workers. 
Do not introduce this feature into Somer- 
set’s work-shop. The spoken word is never 
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the same as the written word. Besides, Som- 
my will be biased against anything he has 
not written himself. If you must read 
aloud, do it when he is in bed and can go 
to sleep. Or read his own published stories 
to him. Okay, so you won’t read aloud to 
him—. 

The Amateur Hour. Soap operas and 
radio plays are at their questionable best in 
the original cast. If there is a good one on, 
invite Somerset to listen with you. Do not 
attempt your own re-broadcast, because 15 
minutes of passable faff will result in a 
40-minute condensation replete with “and- 
he-saids,” “and-she-saids” which are mad- 
deningly confusing. Anyway, your account 
will only challenge Somerset to show how 
bad the piece is. Result: 30 more minutes. 

Headline Hunter. You will doubtless see 
many things in the daily paper which you 
know will interest Somerset. Such items as 
“Tax Fraud To Get Chair,” or “Ten More 
Magazines Suspend Publication” will not 
be unobserved when he gets his licks at 
The Daily World Post. Make it a rule never 
to work for free, and Somerset won’t pay 
you to interrupt his work for news broad- 
casts. 

The Agent’s Agent. When you have read 
a particularly ripe story other than Somer- 
set’s own, do not say brightly, “Sommy, 
this one in Ladies’ Housekeeping is a 
stinker. Why don’t you send them some of 
your stuff?” This gaucherie is universally 
true, universally funny, and universally de- 
flating. 

The Home Puff-Sheet. Do not go about 
thrusting Somerset’s published works into 
the faces of friends. Your dentist’s wife 
doesn’t haul her husband’s patients about 
to show their bridgéwork, nor does your 
banker’s wife quote this one’s and that one’s 
balances. If it is a book Somerset has writ- 
ten, make them buy it. If it is a magazine 
story or article he has written, make them 
buy the magazine. Anyway, if he’s that 
kind of guy, your husband can brag with 
an infinitely bloodier technique than yours. 
He believes what he’s saying! 

Short-Circuit Artist. Don’t ask Somerset 
what story or article he is working on now. 
In fact, don’t let him tell you unless he has 
done the rough-draft already. The creative 
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urge is satisfied by expression. If he tells it, 
he may not write it. 

Blithe Spirit. If Somerset rises before you 
regularly, and gets his own breakfast, well 
and good. Let it go at that. Don’t rise sev- 
eral hours later and cheerfully present him 
with a six-courser just to salve your own 
conscience. Besides, there is no reason for 
a guilty conscience. At most, your man only 
envies you. 

County Fair. Somerset needs diversion, 
and so do you. But when you peel off his 
cocoon to take him out for an evening, 
avoid roaring crowds and dizzying noise. 
Make it an evening with people who share 
your ambition and pursuits and problems. 
And make it a quiet evening. Writers are 
allergic to any noise which is not of their 
own making. 

Mothers Little Helper. Don’t brightly 
jump Sommy with a list of things that need 
fixing, just because he is looking unem- 
ployed. If there is a critical need for wiring, 
get the tools out and he'll catch on. Or 
threaten to call a for-cash artisan. 

The idea is to manage your writer, not 
to booby-trap him. You'll have fewer 


The Trouble Is, He 


(Continued from page 40) 


Something was wrong. Too close to the 
kitchen, too hot, or too cold; anyhow, out 
came everything, across the yard to the 
guest house, and shortly he was all set up 
again. It wasn’t quite right, but it would 
do. It did, in a desultory fashion, until a 
portable coal oil heater staged a soot ex- 
plosion, coating papers, books, machine, 
desk, and files with a heavy layer of soot. 

We cleaned up, moved everything back 
to the main house, put everything down as 
quickly as possible in the library. This 
room was adjacent to the entry-drive, it 
turned out. Well, it had been that way all 
the time, before he moved out of it in the 
first place. The living room was out of the 
question, too public. Up the stairs went 
machine, desk—well, all. Into the spare 





money problems if you do, and Somerset 
will not be escaping off to The Brass Rail. 
The fact that he hasn’t complained does 
not mean that he approves of everything 
you do, or don’t do. We know one writer 
who plots his stories in the subways. And 
that costs a dime now. Writers are notori- 
ously good-natured about their working 
conditions. Also, they are notoriously sym- 
pathetic, and thus slow to scream and rant 
and rave. Those who aren’t soon become 
editors, and that solves that. 

My wife is extremely sensitive to my 
well-being, both mental and physical. In 
fact, she’s quite wonderful. The trouble 
is—well, we heard it nicely put once by a 
non-writer’s wife. 

“And what,” she asked, “do you do for 
your wife in return for her letting you clut- 
ter up her home with your typewriter and 
your books and your papers and your in- 
definite schedule?” 

The writer responded blandly, “Madam, 
I permit her to cook, to raise clouds of 
dust, to entertain, and to listen to the radio 
in my office.” 


The woman didn’t get the point. 





room. This is working out. The typewriter 
is humming and clacking. But I am try- 
ing to figure out where to put the freezer 
box when the urge to try the smoke house 
comes again. It’s best to plan ahead, if you 
can. (Ed. Note: Just before press time we 
received the following wire from Mrs. 
O’Sullivan, “He just moved back to the 
smoke house.” ) 

Another puzzler is the “Let’s-aspire-to- 
higher-things” mood. My husband is a na- 
tural and easy writer. Spontaneity and a 
somewhat humorous touch are his stock in 
trade. But plotting does not come without 
labor pains. Since he has friends who have 
great talent for plotting, my writer asks 
questions and from time to time he brings 
home theories which are going to revolu- 
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tionize our way of living. We are going 
to have the place swarming with servants. 
How is this to be done? By the “Mona 
Lisa” method of writing—(quote) a story 
with a smiling mouth but sadness in the 
eyes (unquote). I give that to you for free. 

But that was two years ago. More re- 
cently he was in a “sharing-of-the-experi- 
ence” mood. Right now, he is not. Right 
now, The Man is writing. 

The moods are indeed many. How you 
handle them is your problem. Maybe you 
should not handle them, but rock along 
with the one he’s in and wait for one you 
can hop on with some degree of intelli- 
gence. Unless your husband is vastly dif- 
ferent from mine, here are a few of the 
moods you will be called upon to match. 

Woe Is Me. The Reject has returned 
to the fold. There is more weeping over 
this story than there is rejoicing over 9 
which rest in the editor’s arms. The jig is 
up. No use. No use at all. The touch is 
gone, the market is dead, the agent is only 
interested in his slick clientele. Leave your 
writer to his sorrow. Go bake him a cake. 

The Success Story. Comes the Check. 
Z-zzoooomm-mm! He says to inquire about 
having the pond deepened by a drag line 
bucket, whatever that is. We do not get 
around enough, it seems. We should see 
movies, meet people, go places, keep in 
contact. But don’t take this talk too seri- 
ously. Two hundred or even a thousand 
dollars comes rolling in. He yells, “At this 
rate, we'll be even in a month, ahead of 
the game in two months—and at the 
Mardi Gras in three!” Your line is, “You 
bet.” Get the gay-mood dress from the 
closet, but also get the past-dues out and 
ask him, casually, what he wants to do 
about them. If he still wants to go places 
and buy things, get your hat. 

Company Comes. He is working. He 
has told you he cannot stop, not for any- 
thing. He isn’t typing because “they” 
might hear him. They might know he’s 
home. And just as you have told them 
he isn’t home, he appears. You ask dum- 
bly, “Oh? When did you get back?” Even 
if his answer is, “What do you mean, back? 
I haven’t been anywhere. Well, well, how 
are you, people? Certainly wish you would 
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come around more”—just let it ride. May- 
be a wink to the visitors will help you, 
though it will probably confuse them. 


Let’s Face It. This is a variation of the 
above, only the visitor is a particularly in- 
sistent creditor. You dutifully say that The 
Man is not around, and he backs you up 
by gently pushing you aside and inviting 
the collector in for coffee. Don’t feel awk- 
ward about this. The caller may have two 
writers on his books. 

We Never See Anyone. Ignore this. 
When you start to date him here and 
there, you’ll wish you hadn’t. You’ll be go- 
ing alone—he has to work! 

Town Crier. He complains you never 
read him anything of interest. So you do. 
You read him a lot of interesting things. 
He complains you read to him. You read 
to yourself. 

The Athlete. You hear weird noises and 
investigate. He is on the floor doing setting 
up exercises. Don’t tell him he is old for 
this. Let him alone and he’ll find out. But 
never slip him the hammer and nails to 
remind him of those closet fixtures he 
bought 9 months ago. That is making a 
work horse out of him. 

Santa Claus, Jr. This usually follows a 
diet. He goes to the post office and returns 
with steaks, chops, sausage, candy, and 
other duplicates of yesterday’s marketing. 
This is no time to bring up the budget. 
Look the Gift Horse in the eye with as 
sweet a smile as you can muster. Besides, 
you may need all this food before the next 
pay day. 

Room Service. If he brings you coffee 
in the morning before you are up, thank 
him, but don’t look him in the eye. Maybe 
that is not the look of the martyr he is 
wearing. Maybe it’s merely the reflection 
of your conscience because you’re not up. 
Maybe if you get up—. ‘ 

But it’s a great life; it’s the only life; it 
has compensations. When your friends ask 
you, “Aren’t you simply crazy half the 
time?” just say truthfully, “N-no-o.” If 
you know them well enough, you might 
add, “But that is a suggestion and it might 
help.” The trouble is, he might think you 
were being unduly modest. 
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By Karl Barron 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS form the major mar- 
ket here and, as always, the editors make 
two pleas, “Query first” and “When you 
write for us, know our field, check and 
double check your facts.” Every editor in 
town noted that he keeps receiving manu- 
scripts which are unsuited to his publica- 
tion. So, make “Query and Check” your 
motto. Incidentally, all publications listed 
are monthly, except S. F. Chronicle, and 
all addresses are San Francisco, California. 


General Markets 


Arts and Architecture, 68 Post St., Edwin 
H. Wilder, editor. This is a very swanky 
print job, with lots of pix, little advertis- 
ing. Slanted to interior decorators and ar- 
chitects, it uses exteriors, interiors, and 
floor plans. You have to study it to catch 
on. No prices quoted, but by the look of 
the material, Wilder must be paying fairly 
well for what he likes. 

Camera Craft Publishing Company, 95 
Minna St., Al Young, editor. No longer 
prints any periodicals, but is always looking 
for “how-to-do-it” books slanted to camera 
fans. Contact Mr. Young if you have an 
idea. Royalty arrangement. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., Bert 
Stewart, editor. This is the organ of the 
National Automobile Club. Uses travel 
material slanted to the general motoring 
public, historical features on Western states, 
also natural history articles. 1500 to 2000 
words. 2 cents a word minimum. Black and 





white pix bought as part of article, but at 
no set rate. 

San Francisco Chronicle, Fifth and Mis- 
sion Sts., publishes a Sunday supplement, 
This World, which buys an occasional small 
feature on almost anything. Here again, 
you must study a few issues to get the 
style and make-up. Also query Editor Gor- 
don Pates. Payment by arrangement, usu- 
ally $15 to $25. 

Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento St. 
Editor Walter L. Doty objects to the classi- 
fication of his magazine, in my last Frisco 
market letter, as “West Coast little brother 
of American Home.” Says Doty, “We now 
have half a million circulation on the West 
Coast, which makes us nobody’s little 
brother.” Sunset is devoted to home build- 
ing and living in the West. Practically no 
articles are bought, but ideas are bought 
and worked up by the staff. Doty feels it 
is “less a market for writers than for guys 
with know how.” Pay is by arrangement. 


Industrial Papers 

This group of fat, advertising-filled 
magazines is headed by the Miller-Free- 
man Publications which pay on accept- 
ance. They maintain a policy of mailing 
checks for acceptable manuscripts on the 
Ist and 15th, regardless of when the ma- 
terial will appear in print. All five maga- 
zines are at 121 Second Street. 

Cleaning and Laundry News. This is a 
newsprint tabloid, edited by S. H. Evans. 
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It is published in three editions covering 
the entire country, but all material is 
bought here. Lengths, 100 to 2000 words, 
2 cents a word. Interested in having news 
correspondents from all over U. S. 

Mining World, George Argall, editor. 
This is an international publication which 
covers ferrous, non-ferrous and non-metal- 
lic mining everywhere in the world. Argall 
includes the last, as most similar publica- 
tions neglect sulphur and other non-metal- 
lics. Lengths to 3000, with good pix. 

Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 
S. H. Evans, editor. Covers wholesale and 
retail cleaning and laundry operations in 
the 11 Western states and Hawaii. 2 cents 
a word. 

Western Baker, Ennis Gicker, editor. 
Covers wholesale and retail bakery opera- 
tions, both production and merchandising, 
in Y¥1 Western states. Lengths vary from 
500 to 2000 words; 1 cent a word; $3 for 
pix. 

Western Canner and Packer, E. B. Stark, 
editor. Production of canned, frozen, dried 
and glass-packaged fruit and vegetables in 
the 11 Western states and Hawaii. Aver- 
age wordage, 1200. Stark likes 3 or 4 pix, 
and usually pays $20 to $25 an article, in- 
cluding pix. Query. 

California is full of agricultural publica- 
tions, but only three in San Francisco buy 
free lance material. All three are at 717 
Market Street. 

Western Fruit Grower, Tom Weber, 
editor. This mag covers California, Oregon, 
Washington, Arizona, and Idaho. Weber 
wants “operational techniques” which can 
range from the apples of Washington to 
the grapes of Arizona. His best material 
comes from farm advisors and university 
men. 1200 words tops; 2 cents a word; $3.50 
for pix. 

The Wine Merchant, I. H. Marcus, edi- 
tor. Uses successful wine merchandising 
stories, and profile or personality sketches 
of wine merchants. 750 to 1500 words 


top; 2 cents a word, with $3 to $3.50 for 
photos. 

Wines and Vines, also edited by Mar- 
cus. Slanted to wine producer and dis- 
tributor. Wants “methods” stories on pro- 
duction and distribution. 


750 to 1500 
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words; 2 cents a word; $3 to $3.50 for pix. 
Both these magazines will consider material 
from anywhere in the country. 

Pacific Factory, 709 Mission St., E. S. 
Pladwell, editor. This magazine is devoted 
entirely to production methods in the fac- 
tory, and only in the factory. By-line of 
someone directly connected with the pro- 
duction is desirable. 1200 words with 
several pix. Flat $30, including photos. 

Pacific Marine Review, 580 Market St., 
T. Douglas MacMullen, editor. Up to 
3000 words from a technical standpoint on 
naval engineering and architecture. Illus- 
trated stories preferred, with pix tied in. 
MacMullen wouldn’t quote any price. 

Pacific Road Builder and Engineering 
Review, 709 Mission St., Charles Bremer, 
editor. If you can get to know an engineer 
working street, road or highway construc- 
tion in the 11 Western states, Bremer would 
like to hear from you. He wants “how-it’s- 
being-done” stories, with the engineer’s by- 
line. Flat rate of $30 for 1200 words, pix 
included. 

Western Construction News, 609 Mis- 
sion St., James Rallard, editor. Uses “meth- 
ods” stories on heavy construction work in 
Western half of country. Highway, street, 
bridges, tunnel, and dam work. An engi- 
neer’s by-line is helpful. 1000 to 1500 
words, up to 2500 on very good material. 
Up to 1% cents, extra for pix. 

Western Industry, 609 Mission St., A. C. 
Prendergast, editor. Once specializing in 
heavy industry only, this magazine is now 
covering any of the industrial operations 
which have sprung up in the 11 Western 
states. Articles on management, operation 
or production in manufacturing establish- 
ments of all kinds. 1000 to 1500 words, will 
go to 2500 on good stuff. One cent a word 
and up; extra for pix according to quality. 

Western Tobacconist, 251 Kearney St., 
Claude M. Chaplin, editor. Short stuff, 
pared to give facts on sales promotion in 
tobacco and candy jobbing and retailing. 
Chaplin punched the “and” because the 
two products are invariably merchandised 
together. Up to 500 words, no more. 
About one cent a word; $1 for pix show- 
ing promotion stunts, new stores, distribu- 
tors, and products. 
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By Emil Petaja 


ONE OF THE lurking perils of this writing 
trade is the shivery plunge into the middle 
of a new story. It can, if you’re not careful, 
get to be an obsession. A beginner experi- 
ences it as a kind of terror. An old-timer 
finds himself thumbing through his little 
black book or his desk file or whatever de- 
vice he has adopted through the years for 
jotting down story ideas and gimmicks as 
they occur to him. Not a damn thing looks 
good to him! 

When that happens to me, here is what 
I do. I go inside myself for a story. I feel 
good or lousy—(usually lousy if I’m with- 
out an idea). I’ve been subjected to vari- 
ous stimuli in my environment. These 
stimuli have had their effect on me, for 
good or bad. They have set up thought 
patterns and they have disturbed my emo- 
tions. Result: I am in a mood. 

So, instead of forcing myself away from 
the relaxed day-dreaming that is the arch 
enemy of so many writers who are anxious 
to get pegging away and get their stint over 
with, I have a smoke and let my mood 
take hold. But not for too long. In other 
words, I control the mood. I make it work 
for me, propel me naturally into a story. 
Here’s an example of how my system works. 

One January morning I was sitting here, 
staring out at the Bay and the Golden 
Gate. The Gate was anything but golden. 
It was gloomy, wet, cold. Even the most 
glamorous setting can get so familiar to you 
that it won’t feed your story-producing 





potential. Yet I live here, so I write about 
the Bay and the Gate. That makes sense, 
doesn’t it? 

I felt lousy that day. I had a hangover; 
I was bitter. Staring out at the foggy Bay 
didn’t help my bitterness. It fed it. Per- 
sonal? Sure! Essentially my bitterness was 
damn personal, and while the exact reasons 
for it are not important here, the fact that 
I was able to use it in creating a story is. 
By all means, get personal in your fiction. 
You can always camouflage your feelings, 
but in most instances that won’t be neces- 
sary. By the time the story is beaten out 
it will have lost identity with your own 
life. Beginners are often squeamish about 
putting their own feelings on paper. They 
are making it hard for themselves. Read- 
ers respond to an honest emotion. Since 
they read stories to feel, not to think, they 
will like you better if they sense that you 
are on the level with them, sharing part of 
yourself. 

Having established bitterness as the pri- 
mary mood of my story, I started groping 
around for something to tie it on. My eyes 
wandered idly from the gulls and the grey 
water back to my room and across it. They 
hit on a pile of driftwood by the little 
wood stove. I’d collected it the day be- 
fore along the halfmoon of Stinson Beach. 
There was one piece I had set aside, be- 
cause it was so white and gracefully curved 
from intimacy with the ocean. 

My groping mind paused. 


world. So my mind began to transform 
this oval piece of driftwood into a fantasy 
story device, a magic thing. Perhaps I felt 
the need of a magic device in my own life. 

In writing a fantasy it never does to 
have too many magic objects or fantastic 
beings in a single story. Concentrate on 
one weird thing or one strange character. 
Gain provocative contrast by leaving the 
rest of the story painstakingly natural. As 
for the fantastic device itself, don’t explain 
it too much. Let your reader think of it as 
the Unknown. 











What sort of magic thing was the drift- 
wood to be? 

In some manner it had to influence and 
change the lives of my characters. What 
characters? I had to have characters in my 
story—two, at least, a hero and a menace. 
Here’s what I had then: 

Mood—bitter. 

Device—a magic piece of drift- 
wood. 

Characters—a hero and a villain. 

Or better, two humans; one negative, 

one positive. 

These four component parts had to be in- 
termixed, with bitterness dominating the 
story. Hence this mood had to dominate 
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I like fantasy. Anything out of this the life of my hero. The magic device was 





to save him from this bitterness and from 
the villain. 

All this was too simple. So, instead of 
adding more people or outside influences, 
I dug deeper into the psychology of my 
hero and intensified his problem. Why was 
he bitter? Because he was helpless, maso- 
chistic. His difficulties were within. In an 
ordinary story he would somehow contrive 
to shake off his unhealthy attitude toward 
life, by some inner strength. In a love story 
a girl would successfully inspire him. But 
my hero didn’t have this inner strength, 
and mine was not a love story. My hero 
was not heroic in the conventional sense, 
or he would not have needed the magic 
device. Of course, I wasn’t wise in my 
choice of hero. Commercial magazines 
like their lead characters brave and strong. 
Then, why in the blazes did I risk such 
a weak hero? 

Because of my mood. My personal mood 
was complete helplessness in the face of a 
personal problem. We are all helpless at 
times. We can’t always revise situations 
or people to suit ourselves. We long for a 
magic device to help us. Added to my 
personal helplessness was the human help- 
lessness in face of war that all of us have 
experienced in the last decade. So, in de- 
signing Aino, my weakling hero, I was ful- 
filling my mogd to the letter. 

I described Aino as small, emaciated, 
homely. I called my villain Big Tom to re- 
mind the reader that he was a large men- 
ace. I made him fat and piggy-eyed. I 
already hated his guts because he per- 
sonified my own problem, and I wanted 
my reader to hate him, too. 

I used the exact beach where the drift- 
wood was found as my locale. Aino and 
Big Tom were on this beach, as I had 
been, after a storm. I made the storm 
bigger and louder in my story. They were 
picking up firewood; they were cold and 
wet like the Bay outside my window. They 
were hoboes, recently released from San 
Quentin. Life had been bitter for them. 

I made the two men very different, 
though. Tom was a thief because he ex- 
pected the world to provide for him; he 
was a brute with a smash-and-take com- 
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herald is a court official 





but Herald is a newsp 
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You can look it up. With a lower-case 
initial, herald means a medieval an- 
nouncer, a custodian of genealogies, and 
even a red-breasted merganser. With a 
capital initial, Herald is the name of a 
newspaper. 


It’s the same with Coke, the friendly 
abbreviation for Coca-Cola. It has an 
altogether different meaning when spelled 
with a lower-case “‘c.” That’s why we 
keep asking that it be written or printed 
with a capital initial whenever it is men- 
tioned in the public press. 


And there’s another reason. Both Coke 
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and Coca-Cola are registered trade-marks, 
and good practice requires that owners of 
trade-marks must protect them diligently. 
The capital initial on the names of our 
product is as important to us as capitaliz- 
ing the first letter of your publication is 
to you. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 











THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 














plex. Aino was a thief because “someone 
a long time ago had told him to be one. 
It was in Aino’s make-up to serve anyone 
more able to bargain with life than he.” 
Although smarter than Big Tom, he was 
victimized, exploited. But he recognized 
the piece of driftwood for what it was— 
that it had come out of the sky, in the light- 
ning, a la Charles Fort. Big Tom resented 
Aino’s knowledge. He beat him. That pro- 
vided action. Also it drew the reader’s 
sympathies to Aino. Above all, the reader 
had to want Aino to win out, Big Tom to 
lose. In the end, the drift from the sky 
enabled Aino to turn the tables on Big 
Tom and overcome his hopeless psychosis. 
Thus, my mood of bitterness served as a 
springboard. I honestly reflected that mood 
throughout the story it inspired and “Sky- 
drift” sold to Weird Tales almost immedi- 
ately. 

Then again, I was in Montana, on semi- 
vacation. It was a luscious blue and gold 
day. The trout streams beckoned. But I 
was stubbornly insistent on achieving a 
small daily stint. Instead of pegging away 
I’d fuss with papers in my desk, reread 
letters, decide to fix the screendoor, in 
short, invent excuses not to write. Some- 
body kidded: “You’re lazy. You don’t want 
to write. All you want to do is tinker 
around.” 

Slinking back to my desk, I brooded over 
that. The key words were “lazy” and 
“tinker.” They were my cue. Using those 
words I contrived Cinco Rinaldo—a fat, 
lovably lazy tinker who wanders with his 
donkey and his tinkling cart of pots and 
pans all over the old West, dispensing in- 
ter-village gossip with the ladies and—to 
his disgust—tinkering himself into shooting 





Wanna Bet? 


You cry a few tears, 

You sweat and swear, 

Bite your nails, 

Tear your hair. 

You vow you’re through, 

You'll quit this strife, 

Then you make a sale, 

And you’re stuck for life! 
Irene Martin 








trouble on every hand. Cinco sold to Bob 
Lowndes’ Western Action and my agent 
wants more of him. 

I have employed this mood springboard 
in detective .stories, too. Take “Murder 
on the Cuff,” for instance. The deus ex 
machina in this one is a guilty conscience 
and the desire to retract what has been 
done and cannot be undone. The mood: 
remorse. No, I haven’t murdered anyone 
(except fictionally) but I confess I have 
thought of it a few times. Not seriously, 
of course. 

As I recall, my train of thought on one 
occasion went like this: I needed money, 
as we all do at times, especially free lan- 
cers. I was even a little desperate. So I 
took out my desire for gain by framing 
an unsavory yarn about murder for gain. 
I rehashed this well-worn situation in my 
mind: suppose that by killing someone 
who is old and doesn’t matter any more, 
even to himself, someone who has money 
hoarded away, I could be made independ- 
ent of the plague of poverty forever. If I 
were certain of never being caught—would 
I? Would you? 

Having vicariously killed the old man, 
I found myself conscience-ridden, not by 
a weak, insipid prickling, nor by the fear 
of eternal damnation, but by a psycho- 
logical horror like a gnawing worm that 
turned my nights into screaming agony. 
I wasn’t a murderer. I just wasn’t the 
type! And yet I had murdered. It was so 
easy. Finally I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. So I decided to kill myself. After 
I had prepared a poisoned steak, I sud- 
denly got the idea that by giving away all 
my blood money I could live. I gave the 
money to an old beggar woman, later 
found that she had been given my poisoned 
steak by someone else. When I rushed to 
her hovel to prevent her from eating the 
meat, I found her dead and myself accused 
of having killed her for the money I had 
given her. An ironic twist, but faithful to 
my mood and to my inner conviction that 
you cannot commit a perfect murder be- 
cause you can’t escape from yourself. This 
story sold to New Detective. 

During the late war, I let my mood of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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success. 


Charles J. Wilson, Palmer Supervisor of Instruction 


A writer of wide and varied experience, Charles J. Wilson is well qualified 
to give both the beginning and the experienced writer valuable help. Besides 
contributing many short stories to national magazines, Mr. Wilson is prominently 
associated with the motion picture industry, having been editor and staff writer 
with Universal Studios, Fox, and Mctro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Author of “Writing the Plot Story” and “Writing the Sound and Dialogue 
Photoplay,” a classic in its field, Mr. Wilson has made a serious study of writing 
technique. Although an executive of Palmer Institute, Mr. Wilson is also active 
as an instructor, and has individually helped many Palmer students to greater 





Let These Professional Writers Help You Learn At Home To 





Write Salable Material 


Their Individual Coaching Can Spare You Disappointment, Save 
You Years in Preparing for a Successful Writing Career 


Wide Experience Helps You 
Buford Gordon Bennett has proven 
by her own success that thorough, 
complete training—such as Palmer 
offers—gives the writer opportunity 
for increased income by writing 
_ all fields. Miss Bennett’s stories 
have been published in The Post, 
Liberty, American, ay other lead- 
ing magazines, and she has written 
radio material for many famous 
network programs. 





Literary Agent Shows 
You How to Sell 


G. Gordon Dewey, fiction, article, 
screen writer an "story critic, has 
sold such publications as Country | 
Gentleman, Radio Life, Weird | 
Tales, Argosy, and the New ; 
Yorker. His success has helped 
him show Palmer-trained writers © 
how to sell what they write. Di- 
rector of the Palmer Literary | 
Agency, a marketing service for 
students and graduates. 


You Learn By Writing 


As a Palmer student, you write actual assign- 
ments. Your instructor makes marginal notes on 
your own working papers, explaining minor points 
in technique, and gives you detailed analyses 
typed on a separate sheet. You receive helpful 
suggestions, showing you individually how to 
overcome weaknesses, capitalize on strong points, 
make the most profitable use of your writing 
ability. All comments, criticisms, and compliments 
are in writing — yours for reference throughout 
your career as a writer. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer home-study training is endorsed by 
scores of successful graduates and such famous 
authors as Rupert Hughes, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Edward Thompson, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Keith Monroe, and others. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship | approvea 
ESTABLISHED 1917 Sor 

Member, National Veterans 

Home Study Council 

Desk J-80, 1680 Sycamore, Hollywood 28, California 




















Constructive Help, Guidance 


Monroe Gable, critic, editorial 
writer, columnist, radio commen- 
tator and editor, is one of the 
Palmer staff of professional writers 
who individually analyze and com- 
ment on the material written by 
Palmer students. Many years of 
association with writers enable him 
to help others to make the most of 
their ability. Students have volun- 
teered appreciation of his influence. 





Editor Teaches You 
“Do's” and “Dont's" 


d; Harris Gable is internationally 
nown as an author, editor, and 
publisher. As an editor (Writers’ 
Markets and Methods) he knows 
why manuscripts are rejected or 
accepted, and his first-hand knowl- 
edge may save you the disappoint- 
ments of the ‘“‘trial and error’ 
method of learning to write. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


You Learn at Home 





To learn how Palmer individual, professional, 
complete training can help you make the most 
of an ideal career as a really successful writer, 

= send for free 40-page illustrated 


b = book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
y The Art 


of Writing Stories” plus free sample lesson 
Salable showing how understandable, how 
Stories helpful Palmer Training may be to 


you. Send today. 





a R E E: ines a of Authorship 
Hallywood 28, Zs. Callif., Desk J-80 


Please send me free sample lesson and book, PT Fae 
of Writing Salable Stories,” which explains how mer 
increase my income from writing. This is coutdenta 
No salesman will call. Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs, Po cececccceccerccwccecnccnseessessssereresesseeeeese 
Miss 


AGATOES cccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccecccosecceccoecece 


CBs vo cassdecsecesisdenssees ZeN0.cce BtatB.cccccccccse 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
























By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THIs IS THE SEASON of trial and error in 
the magazine business. Liberty Magazine 
has changed hands once again. The chief 
reason for its sale, according to ex-publisher 
Nelson Bond, was the inability of the mag- 
azine to attract sufficient advertising to 
meet expenses. (None of the big magazines 
today could possibly meet editorial and 
production costs out of the income from 
subscription and newsstand sales.) The 
July issue is the final one for Liberty under 
the editorship of John Danby, in the long 
familiar format. 

The new publisher, A. Lawrence Holmes, 
is giving Liberty a completely new appear- 
ance, editorial staff, and, presumably, con- 
tents. Only the price, 20 cents, will remain 
the same. The new book will be on the 
newsstands, if present plans carry through, 
about September first. 

Virginia Travers, former press head of 
the Compton Agency, is the new editor. 
She’s a gal who can seem extraordinarily 
nonchalant and extremely businesslike at 
the same time. Although Liberty has had 
many editors in the course of its checkered 
career, this is the first time a woman has 
been in control. 

Miss Travers’ most important announcc- 
ment for writers is that the magazine does 
not want any free lance manuscripts sub- 
mitted, not until plans are more definite. 
But she did give a general idea of what 
plans are in the works. 

Liberty will become “more startling than 
its present calm issues.” But it will not be 
a cheesecake magazine. It will not, in any 
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sense, be similar to Publisher Holmes’ first 
two magazines, Night and Day and Taboo. 
(A third title, Big Time, has been discon- 
tinued.) It still will be aimed at the Amer- 
ican family, but at a livelier and more aware 
family. It will be American Home size, a 
monthly and will contain in each issue fic- 
tion, picture stories, about 10 articles, car- 
toons, a book condensation, and various 
departments including women’s interests. 
The new offices are in the Hotel Mar- 
guery, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Liberty started out as a weekly in 1924, 
founded by Joseph M. Patterson, late pub- 
lisher of the New York Daily News. Bernarr 
Macfadden, then one of the more success- 
ful magazine publishers, bought it in 1931. 
Fulton Oursler was its editor for some years 
thereafter. Recently, there have been four 
different publishers in five years. In 1947, 
the magazine was slowed down to fort- 
nightly and then to monthly appearances. 

Virginia Travers is also editing one of 
the new magazines which Publisher Law- 
rence Holmes is getting out now—Eve, 
“The Women’s Magazine for Men,” the 
sort of thing women can’t resist looking at, 
although the contents is aimed’ at men. 

Eve is the new magazine I reported on 
last month, but at that time the title wasn’t 
definite. There is some market here for 
articles, 750 to 1500 words in length, pleas- 
antly sophisticated, within the scope of the 
title. But outlines are very much in order. 
This book is also due on the stands Septem- 
ber first. The address again: 270 Park 
Avenue. 
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There are now five titles in Publisher 
Holmes’ string, Final, which was also re- 
ported on last month, being the fifth. That 
one should be out this month and should 
give readers an idea of just how far away 
from his former cheesecake field Lawrence 
Holmes intends to move. 

That new magazine which Elliott Caplin 
is publishing under the corporation name 
of The Modern Living Council, Inc., is 
now titled Why—The Magazine of Popu- 
lar Psychology. Larry Goldsmith is execu- 
tive editor. Very detailed requirements 
were given in the May issue of Wrirer’s 
DIcEsT. 

The initial issue of Why is scheduled for 
mid-September, 25 cents, digest-size. It will 
contain psychiatric case histories, articles on 
physical and emotional problems, and 
photo-stories. There will be a four-color 
cover, and production in rotogravure. 

Why is out of the market temporarily, 
but will be looking for material in the early 
fall. By then writers will have had an op- 
portunity to see and study the new monthly. 
The address: 17 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Catching up on another magazine which 
has been reported upon in part from time 
to time: that new sister magazine to Rose 
Wyn’s confession book, Secrets, is titled 
Revealing Romances. The first issue will 
probably be out on the newsstands late this 
month. It will be dated October, and is a 
monthly selling for 15 cents. Beatrice Lu- 
bitz Cole is story and feature editor, while 
Mrs. Wyn is editor-in-chief of both maga- 
zines. 

There will be a difference in the stories 
used in the two magazines, chiefly one of 
age appeal. For Revealing Romances, sto- 
ries must all be of young courtship and 
marriage problems, first person, of course, 
and feminine point of view. The novelettes 
run 10,000 words; shorts from 2500 to 
6000. Payment is 3 cents and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Fillers and articles are wanted also, in 
lengths from 300 to 1000 words. These also 
must have a young slant on courtship and 
marriage, personality problems, etc. The 
same rates of payment apply. Romantic 
verse is also used. The rate is 50 cents a 
line, on acceptance. 














HERE'S HOW! 


A series of booklets by PAULINE BLOOM 
who has sold hundreds of mss to major slicks, 
secondaries, pulps, juveniles. 
1. WHO WILL BUY YOUR STORY? A 
thorough analysis of markets with selected 
market listings. 
2. TABOOS — What you may and may not 
say in the commercial magazines. 
3. HOW TO CREATE CHARACTERS. 
4. HOW TO ANALYZE A STORY — A 
reprint of one of Miss Bloom’s own published 
stories, with a detailed analysis as to major 
fiction elements. 

Each — $1.00 
Miss Bloom’s Workshop Class will be re- 
sumed in September; her short story and 
novel classes at Brooklyn College in October. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17 








JUDY'S TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts typed quickly and accurately by 
experienced typist. Miner corrections. Carbon 
free. 2 title pages. 50c # 1000 words. Shorts 
15c a page. Poetry Ic a line. 


Box 125 Mansfield, Pa. 











TIPS TO WRITERS 


“He is wise who knows the sources of 
knowledge—who knows whe has written and 


where it is to be found.” —A. A. Hodge 
SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use Classified 
Clippings. 

A STOCKPILE OF IDEAS and inspiration, Classified 








Clippings offer you news c of ti interest 
and importance from the nation’s newspapers, news- 
weeklies, and b papers. 


ROUT “WRITER'S BLOCK.” Fiction writer? Colorful 
clippings will help your readers to hear, to feel, to see! 
Editor? Free lance? Author-oi-Tomorrow? Be specific. 
Add sparkle, human interest by quoting real people, 
citing case histories. Document your fillers with factual 
background data. You'd spend thousands of dollars, years 
of time to match this unique, time-saving service now 
yours for pennies. Every clipping identified, dated. 


ORDER BY SUBJECT. Adultery; Age; Animals; Art; 
Ballet; Beauty; Biography; Celebrities; Crime; Divorce; 
En ; H-bomb; Human Interest; Humor; 
Journalism; Labor; " Lawsuits; Strange Wills; Love; 
Marriage; Medicme; Murder; Music; Nature; News 
Photos; Opera; People; Places; Poetry; Politics; Race; 
Rape; Religion; Science; Semantics; Sex Crimes; Show 
Biz; Sports; Suicide; TV; Vice; War; World Peace; 
Writing Style. 


SUBJECTS SLANTED TO ORDER. Name specific persons 
(Stalin), places (Western Germany), things (UN). 

‘12 REASONS WHY . . . Successful Writers Use 
Classified Clippings” folder free with every order. Only 
20c each (Minimum order, 10 clippings $2.00). Write today 
enclosing check, money order or postal note. 


CLASSIFIED CLIPPINGS 
4871 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ili. 
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“Your help far exceeded my expectations,” 
says Mary Moon to 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 West Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 
Don't wait to investigate her personal supervision 
of your juvenile-fiction writing study. Manuscript 
ctiticism service is also one of the popular fea- 
tures of her work. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY! 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


MY PUPILS RANK TOPS IN MAGAZINE AND VOL- 
UME PUBLICATION, AND IN ALL CONTESTS. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. For 25 years, I 
have taught peets, versifiers, & lyric writers how to per- 
fect their product, whether written for money, pleasure, 
or self- Fe we ong ge B my = as instructor at 
N. Y¥. U. and William & work with pupils, 
rangin ag! beginners to Pulitzer rize t poenere, is 
done chiefly correspondence, M NABRI D RHY- 
MING bieri INARY ($3.60) AND POETS’ HANDBOOK 
($1.60) ARE NOW STANDARD; order from me. Wh 
neglect longer — ogg and byproducts of versification 
Write today nfair to yourself to cl longer. 
SEND $1 FOR TRIAL CRITICISM OF 1 POEM; FOR 2. 


SOSEREAL. ysl OF SnanTOsS, warms 


Clement Wood, D Delanson, N. Y. 














WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
soores of newsstand publications. 


ce. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Obie 














Secrets is planned for young women of 
18 up to 35 years of age, and uses dramatic 
stories of courtship and marriage. Lengths 
and payment are the same, as well as re- 
quirements for verse and articles. 

There are two love pulps now active in 
the Ace Group: Complete Love and 10 
Story Love, both bi-monthlies. Both are 
open for fiction, fillers, and verse. Rose 
Wyn is editor. This group of magazines 
comprises only the confession books, love 
pulps, and a line of comics. The address: 
23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Early in August, a new picture magazine 
belonging to Publisher Martin Goodman's 
group will appear on the stands. This one 
is edited by Noah Sarlat, who is also doing 
Male and Stag, but its title has not yet been 
released. It will be in large format, all 
photographs with practically no text, bi- 
monthly selling at 25 cents. There will be 
one or two articles in each issue, but these 
will be assigned. There is no outside market 
for text. 

The bulk of the magazine will be excit- 
ing, unusual, odd picture stories, features, 
etc., mostly 2-page picture spreads. This 
allows for more variety than appears in 
most picture magazines. The editor claims 
to have a really new idea for his first cover 
—something to shout about, considering 
the crowded conditions of today’s news- 
stands. 

The one possible opening, just at present, 
is for photos which are tough, shocking, or 
rugged. Anything with visual excitement 
might go over here. “No taboos,” says the 
editor. Payment averages $50 a page for 
spreads, on acceptance. For single pictures 
it is by arrangement and depends on the 
space given the picture, the excitement etc. 
Queries and material for this new Good- 
man picture magazine should be addressed 
to Noah Sarlat, at 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1. 


By the way, all the Goodman magazines 
have been moved into a central office in 
the Empire State Building, otherwise known 
as 350 Fifth Avenue. This includes all the 
fact-detective books, which are edited by 
Robert Levee, and the pulps which Robert 
Erisman handles. 
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Something brand new in the way of de- 
tective magazines is due to appear in the 
late summer. This is Scarab, and the pub- 
lishing house is a new one called Black 
Horse Press, Inc. The full title is Scarab 
Mystery Magazine, and it is to be digest 
size; closer to pulp than to slick fiction. 
Each issue is planned to contain three nov- 
elettes. The best average length is 20,000 
to 25,000 words. Anything between 18,000 
and 30,000 can be considered, but make-up 
problems favor the former lengths. “Name 
writers” will be favored, at first anyway. 
Payment is to be a cent and a half and 
up, on acceptance. 

Joe Callanan, formerly on the Fiction 
House editorial staff, is handling the edi- 
torial end of Scarab. But he is working 
outside the office, of which Alan Pardo has 
charge. At present this is a one-man set-up, 
so it is better to communicate by mail. 
Scarab will start off as a bi-monthly, at 25 
cents, and is to be distributed by American 
News. The office is at 104 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. 

Frederic J. Buse has added another movie 
fan magazine to his present list of two fan 
magazines and two fact-detectives—all bi- 
monthlies. This is Movie Western. No free 
lance market. No change has been made 
in the policy of the other books. The mar- 
ket for fact-detective stories remains an 
open one. The office is located at 101 West 
55th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Story lengths average 5,000 words for the 
fact-detective books, Authentic Detective 
Cases and Timely Detective Fact Cases. 
Payment is 2 cents a word for text, on ac- 
ceptance; $5 a picture used, on publication. 

Avon Publishing Company is showing 
more life these days. Although their new 
love pulp, Sparkling Love Stories, has been 
on the stands for a while, its status has not 
been determined—consequently, no market 
until further decision is reached. 

Out of This World Adventures, their new 
science pulp, is tentatively scheduled as a 
bi-monthly. This one is in the market for 
fiction which can be described as science- 
fiction action stories, in any length from 
1400 to 12,000 words. Nothing supernat- 
ural or weird will be considered. Stories 
should not be too technical either, as the 











WRITERS WANTED 


for New Magazine 


We need material for a new magazine called 
“HERE'S HOW". Editorially, "HERE'S HOW" 
will appeal to two general types of readers: 
1. Those who want to make money at home 

. or outside the home . . . either in full 
or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
stimulation, a wider education or a better 
position in life. Therefore, stories must be 
factual, practical and inspirational. "How to" 
articles must be of the “brass tacks" variety, 
such as “How to Make Things For Profit" — 
“How to Establish a Personal Service Business” 
— success stories —self-help ideas, etc. In 
short, we want all types of material that 
match our advertising slogan — “Helps you 
get ahead by telling you HOW". Feature 
material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
— with or without photos. In addition we can 
use articles of any length based on how to 
make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
“Here's How," 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26, Iilinols. 











SALES! Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE manuscripts are 
entitled to a fair chance 


Submitting them persistently to appropriate 
markets will provide that chance. 

As agents, we KNOW those markets and can 
eliminate haphazard mailing by our prompt pro- 
motion of all angles. 

That void between author and editor requires a 
sympathetic medium for discussion of your 
problems. 

Established writers on commission basis; others 
may start at the introductory rate of $3 for up 
to 4,000 words for material sent with inquiry. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 














appeal here is to a rather general type of 
reader. Payment is a cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance, but buying is very close to sched- 
ule. 

The third magazine is a new fantasy 
pulp, title not yet set. This will be on a 
higher literary scale than the above. It will 
use stories from 1200 to 10,000 words in 
length. Here, a considerable variety of ma- 
terial might fit; not only science fiction, 
but pure fantasy, the weird, and the super- 
natural. The first issue is planned for Sep- 
tember. 

Fourth and last of the new titles which 
Avon is planning is an all-pulp magazine, 
Pioneer Western. For this, Western action 
stories are wanted in lengths from 1400 to 
12,000 words. These are chiefly of the 
period from 1870 to 1880. The first issue 
is due in September. 

Donald Wollheim is editor of all these 
Avon magazines. Payment is a cent a word 
for all. And it is purely a fiction market. 
No articles and poetry are being sought for 
these books. The editorial address is 119 
West 57th Street, N. Y. 19. 


George Davis is now handling special 
features for Flair, and Oscar Dystel has re- 
placed him as managing editor. As you can 
see from a study of the magazine, much of 
the material is on special order or is staff- 
prepared. “What,” I asked Mr. Dystel, 
“can a free lance offer which will be seri- 
ously considered for Flair?” 





On Turning In My Typewriter 


An expert now will tackle this machine, 
Replace the platen that is hard and soiled, 
Make sure each letter of the type is clean; 
Neglected innards brushed and sleekly oiled. 
Yes; recondition it—if that’s the word— 
Then give to some stenographer a guarantee 
Of perfect service. Wait, for that’s absurd! 
This was so long a poet’s property, 
Concerned with poet’s fancies; shut away 
From prosy facts . . . At an uneven rate 
It’s turned out verses! Who on earth’s to say 
It will attend to business at this date? 

It is as if you would extract a vow 

From Pegasus to pull a lumbering plow. 

Violet Alleyn Storey 
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This magazine is constantly on the look- 
out for material, both features and articles, 
which reflects the existence of genuine cre- 
ative talent in this country. That may 
sound rather general and vague. But a 
magazine like Flair is keenly aware of fresh- 
ness in style and ideas, and its editors will 
give writers every chance to be read. There 
is a freshness to the new Flair offices, too, 
on the 14th floor of the new 488 Madison 
Avenue building. 

Complications over at the office of 
Master Detective Magazine! The readers 
protested loudly when it was announced 
that Master Detective would give way en- 
tirely to the new male adventure monthly, 
Saga. As a consequence, Master Detective 
will continue to be an active title, appear- 
ing each month in digest form. There will 
be no photographs, however, and the sto- 
ries will be reprints of those which appeared 
10 years or more ago. There will be a pay- 
ment for reprint rights averaging $50 a 
story, although it may run as high as $200 
for long material. An occasional original 
story may be run in. The first issue in the 
bob-cut size will be out August 15th, dated 
September. John Shuttleworth is the edi- 
tor. Address is Macfadden Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. Saga will 
appear on schedule, just as planned. Dave 
Dressler is the editor of this one; same ad- 
dress. 


There is a new editor for the Macfadden 
monthly, True Experiences. Ruth Welan- 
der has resigned (off to Europe, the lucky 
gal!) and Ann Daggett has taken over. She 
was formerly the Hollywood editor for 
True Experiences as well as for Photoplay, 
so she is well up on the magazine’s editorial 
policy and is not planning any changes. The 
price of the magazine goes up to [5 cents 
with the October issue. (In fact, it comes 
as a surprise that any magazine is still priced 
at a dime.) There will be a slight cut in 
pages and therefore a greater demand for 
shorter features. 

One absolute demand: all stories must be 
true. Send in the newspaper clipping—or 
a detailed report on the situation. The edi- 
tor judges from this—and from work of 
yours she has seen in the past—whether to 
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An Editor Speaks His Mind... 


DROPPED in on a well-known editor recently. We discussed scripts 

which are almost salable. He mourned the number of excellent 
manuscripts rejected for minor defects in construction or technique. 

“Frank, we just don’t have the time or manpower to handle scripts 
which are not quite up to editorial standards,” he said. 


There, in a sentence, is the most pathetic side of writing. You. like 
many writers, can be saved from rejections by sending me your manu- 
scripts. If ready for sales, Ill direct them into the most receptive chan- 
nels. If not, my detailed Collaborative Criticism will point out where 
your work is lacking. Remember, | know what the editors want! 

Don’t keep making mistakes which are costing you editors’ checks. 
Send a script today! 


RATES: Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you’ve sold a minimum of 
$250 in the past year. Newer Writers: $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 
10,000 words, then 50c per 1,000 words — enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum 
fee per script $3. Fee always refunded on sale of ms. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. I am seeking book manuscripts to fill pub- 
lishers demands. Send yours today for my prompt and frank appraisal. 
$5 Handling charge. 

REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING—professional revision or crea- 
tion of your novels, non-fiction or stories. 

Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, ierory Agen 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














NO FACTORY 


HERE! 





Your manuscript needs personal atten- 
tion! You have put in it the best you 
have! No slush pile, no printed forms, 
no factory methods here. You and your 
manuscript will be treated as individuals. 
Repeated efforts where it fits should 
bring about the sale. Our satisfied clients 
think so. 


Shop around for a while. We have no 
convincing arguments that we are the 
only ones who can do it. If you want 
the best, though, you must pay for it. 
It’s blunt but true! Let no one fool you. 


Our fee to handle your MSS. is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000 — and 50c 
per M above this. $5 is our minimum 
for one manuscript, 5,000 words or less. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession from 
which you benefit. For $5, we shall read 
your novel, make honest efforts to sell it, 
if it has any possibilities, or in a report 
give you our honest opinions on it. 


Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS. please. Or if you wish, 
ship by Express. 


No fees, of course, for professionals 
—and fees dropped after two sales 
for beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS AND HAVE DONE IT 
FOR OTHERS — WHY NOT YOU? Pack up your 
manuscripts now, ship them to us and let us 
prove it. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 NASSAU ST.— TRIBUNE BLDG. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








order from you a “leg report” of the avail- 
able details or whether to assign to you the 
complete story. 

All stories should have young women lead 
characters. And all should have a signed 
release for the by-line, as stories are usually 
published under the by-line of the person 
concerned. Payment is on acceptance, but 
depends on the amount of work the writer 
does. It might be $100 for a very thorough 
leg-report which someone clse puts into 
readable form. 

Those l-column true stories you will find 
in the magazine pay from $25 to $50. And 
there are some departments which pay for 
letters too. Check current issues for these. 
True Experiences is another of the Mac- 
fadden Magazines, at 205 East 42nd Street. 

The Ziff-Davis Publishing Company has 
been toying with ideas for a couple of new 
magazines for some months now. There 
were plans for a humor magazine, cancelled 
before any issues appeared. Plans for an 
astrology monthly, Modern Astrology, re- 
sulted in two issues beginning with May. 
They looked like a good bet for popular 
consumption, as the publishers had snagged 
some of the most readable people in the 
field. But word comes now that Modern 
Astrology has been sold to its editor, Mar- 
garet Morrell. 

Ziff-Davis has taken over the old Esquire 
and Coronet offices at 366 Madison Avenue 
for New York offices. Advertising is hand- 
led here, but all editorial departments are 
still at 185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Columbia Publications has discontinued 
its three fact-detective bi-monthlies: Con- 
fidential Detective, Human Detective, and 
Revealing Detective Cases. Clifford Mc- 
Guinness edited these at 241 Church Street, 
N. Y. 13. 

Grace Fischler, formerly editor of Ideal’s 
Movie Stars Parade and of Howland’s mag- 
azine, Girls, has been ‘made Hollywood 
editor of the Fawcett fan monthly, Motion 
Picture Magazine. 

Eleanor Pollock resigned as editor of 
Cue and has been replaced by Charles Mc- 
Lendon, one-time city editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Cue covers the en- 
tertainment ficld in metropolitan New 
York. Offices are at 6 East 39th Street. 
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Bernarr Macfadden’s Health Review has 
moved its editorial offices to Room 1508 in 
the News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. That’s the building with the 
wonderful lobby—the globe which revolves 
to music and the time graphs and weather 
reports from all over the world. 

School Management, which is published 
by the same company as Parents’ Magazine, 
will change its name to School College 
Management with the August issue, be- 
cause the latter title better covers the scope 
of its contents. Lucile Kirk jis the editor. 
Address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

There have been several changes in the 
Hillman Periodicals lately. Everett Meyers 
and Ernest Henshaw both left the staff of 
the fact-detective magazines, and Hugh 
Layne came in to take over the job—which 
he held once before, from 1942 through 
1947. The same four titles are continuing: 
Crime Detective, Headquarters Detective, 
Real Detective, and Uncensored Detective. 
Next month Mr. Layne will be ready to 
talk about needs. Hillman magazines are 
located on the fifth floor, at 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. 

The Hillman reprint books are now being 
edited by Martin Mayer, since Bill Man- 
ners left to join the staff of Popular Li- 
brary. The Hillman yearly output is being 
upped to about 65 titles a year, and has 
been expanded to include science stories, 
and probably horror, prize fight, sport, and 
even humorous stories. Payment is made 
at standard rates of 1 cent a book royalty 
on the first 150,000 copies; 11% cents on all 
copies over that figure. Advances depend 
on the kind of book, etc. Address for all 
Hillman publications: 535 Fifth Avenue. 

You'll have to check your Manners over 
at the Thrilling magazines’ office, where 
Popular Library is one division. Bill Man- 
ners (from Hillman) is now assistant editor 
of Popular Library of which Charles Heck- 
elmann is editor. His brother Bob Manners 
is in the art department. And another 
brother, Dave Manners, is in the magazine 
editorial department. I can think of only 
one other set of three brothers in the pub- 
lishing business, the three Smarts of Es- 
quire. 








YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars"—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy ef the 
newest "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest 
contest now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








REW-ENGLAND MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Professional manuscript typist will give your script 
outstanding appeal. Novels and short stories 75¢ per 
1000 inor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar. Free carbon copies. 


MISS ELLEN LANGTON 
Phone: 2-1792 
1135 Chaffee Street New Bedford, Mass. 


WRITERS’ HAVEN 


$21 te "30 week 
Large well-furnished rooms — Open fireplaces 
licious Meals 


“HILLSDOWN" 
LARCHMONT FARMS 


Masonville, N. J. 














The best in Ms, Typing, all “extras” 
included, best bond, prompt service. 
50c per 1000, 40c book size. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
K 


onses City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


. my. profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to Revinsing Ww writers, and the only one where you can 
OU LEARN! One of my ontaw a sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles mo’ 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wairer’s Diokst. 


610 Indione 











BA aee LEROY OSBORNE 
23-0 GREEN WOLLA 


STON 70, MASS. 











Leo Margulies, editorial director of the 
Thrilling Magazines, has been with the 
outfit for 20 years. So what does he do? He 
packs up and goes off to Europe, along 
with his wife, hopes to take a villa on the 
Riviera for the winter. He plans to really 
see everything, and take his time about it, 
before the boss calls him back to work 
early in 1951. 

Charles Strong, long time second in com- 
mand of the Thrilling Magazines, stays 
right on the job, and promises some sur- 
prises shortly. Meanwhile all the maga- 
zines are open for short material up to 5,000 
words in length. They are well stocked 
on the long stories. 

No more air stories can be used here. Sky 
Fighters definitely has been dropped. There 
is a new Western pulp, however, Hopalong 
Cassidy's Western Magazine. It features a 
booklength, done on assignment. But there 
is room for several shorts in each issue; 
lengths up to 5,000 words. Payment is the 
usual 1 cent and up, on acceptance. This 
book ought to be on the stands already. 
Just address manuscripts to Thrilling Mag- 
azines, and the individual title, at 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

For great increase in both advertising 
lineage and circulation, the magazine Scien- 
tific American is most amazing. Two years 
ago, a new publisher had faith that this 
publication, well over 100 years old, was 
worthwhile and ready to go places. Today, 
the circulation has grown three times over. 











Here is a magazine whose function is to 
present the work of science, in the words 
of people who understand just what is go- 
ing on and can explain scientific discover- 
ies, facts, etc., to the general reader. Ac- 
cording to the editor, professional writers 
are not always the ones who can handle 
this sort of material, since knowledge of 
subject matter is most important. Writers 
must be scientists—at heart, anyway, if they 
are to handle material for this magazine. 
They should study the market carefully. 
Rates have gone up here considerably. The 
average piece of around 3000 words brings 
about $200. 

Dennis Flanagan is handling the editorial 
end of Scientific American, and most cap- 
ably. There is a specific and helpful little 
leaflet called “An Author’s Guide to Scien- 
tific American” which you may have for 
the asking, if you want to write for this 
market. The editorial offices of the maga- 
zine are at 24 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18. 

Journal of Living is a pleasant pocket- 
size magazine of self-help and inspirational 
articles. There is some reprint material, but 
the proportion seems to be less than form- 
erly. The magazine is aimed at the older 
age-group. Subject matter includes prob- 
lems of marriage, popular psychology, in- 
spirational themes; tells the housewife how 
to make her job easier or more pleasant. A 
study ef current issues will give a clear pic- 
ture. Material on food and diet is handled 
by regular staff writers. 


Feature articles ran 1200 words in length. 
Fillers are used also, but it is best to collect 
short bits under a common title. There is 
no fiction. All articles describe personal 
experiences which might help others in the 
job of living. Payment is $75 an article, in 
proportion for short material. 

Leonard M. Leonard is editor of Journal 
of Living. But it is the managing editor, 
Ervin Van Swol, who talks about editorial 
requirements. The feature editor, a slim, 
quiet person named Frances Goodnight, 
has her desk in the same office. They’re nice 
people, and quick to say that fine material 
comes in from Wrirer’s Dicest readers. 

The address is 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 23. 
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Short Story Contest Winners 
(Continued from page 38) 


Ted Lovington 

New York, New York 
Dorothy Van Elgort 

Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
Bob Stern 

North Hollywood, Calif. 
Marcus O'Farrell 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


. Mary L. Wolfe 


Glen Cove, New York 
Virginia Foster 

Toledo 1, Ohio 

Peggy J. Gunnufson 
Melrose Park, IIl. 
Rosa M. Jensen 

Palo Alto, Calif. 
Robert E. Conrad 
Beaver, Pennsylvania 
Richard Henry Lee 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Olive W. Burt 

Salt Lake City 2, Utah 
Ann R. Vallentine 
Tucson, Arizona 

Mrs. E. A. Burke 
Pasadena 2, California 
George William Rae 
Waltham 54, Mass. 
Doreen Foote 

Long Beach 4, Calif. 
Mort M. Horowitz 
New York 33, New York 
Frances Goggin Maltby 
Lexington, Ky. 

Fay Moorman 
Rustburg, Va. 

D. S. Halacy, Jr. 

San Diego 3, Calif. 
Edward W. Copeland 
Lyons, New Jersey 
Albert C. Huffstickler 
Fort Myers, Florida 
Malcolm Howard Kerner 
Los Angeles 35, California 
Thomas G. Larkins 
Schenectady, New York 
Jeane B. Yorty 
Roscommon, Michigan 
Albert W. Dowling 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Mamie Hickerson Weir 
Wichita, Kans. 
Nathaniel Burt 
Princeton, N. J. 

Albert Lebowitz 

St. Louis, Missouri 
William Osterloh 


San Francisco 16, Calif. 











[Can Help 
You Sell 


There is always semeone behind every 
writer—even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women whe 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical know!l- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, yeu probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first ef all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the fime for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: Fer professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commissies. 
For newer writers — $1 per theusand 
words, or fraction thereof, te 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
1 CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
INTERVIEWS OM APPOINTMENT ONLY 

















To the AUTHOR 
in search 
of a 


PUBLISHER 


eee0 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. But we 
are also pleased to lend our imprint to 
the books of established authors who find 
it difficult to place their current work. 


If you are looking for a publisher, VaAn- 
TAGE Press has an attractive plan where- 
by your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
Royalty rates are high, so that even with 
a relatively small sale, publication could 
be profitable to you. 


At a time when most publishers are 
slamming the door against the author 
without a “name,” Vantace Press offers 
you not only an outlet for your creative 
work, but also an opportunity to earn the 
literary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 

Do not be discouraged by previous re- 
jections. As Jack Woodford says in his 
latest book, “The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York” (Vantage Press, 1950), 
many editors are not aware of the quality 
or saleability of a manuscript until an- 
other publishing house brings it out. 


Woodford further points out that some 
of the most prominent writers (he names 
them) had to subsidize their own work to 
get into print. He urges today’s unknown 
authors to do likewise. 


VantTace Press publishes fiction, non- 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, and 
any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. You are invited to submit 
your manuscript for a prompt and careful 
reading. 

If you would like more information, 
please write for Booklet AA2. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 35 So. Wil- 
liam St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
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James Jasper 


Martins Ferry, Ohio 


Jerome J. Straus 


Madison 4, Wisconsin 


H. de Onis 


New York 27, N. Y. 
Evelyn Brehm-Long 


Lubbock, Texas 


William G. Wells, Jr. 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


Glenn D. Kittler 


New York, New York 


Archie Lowery 


Rochester 20, New York 


Sol Saporta 


Brooklyn 35, New York 
Elizabeth J. Thompson 
Interlaken, New York 


Lela Glaze 

San Jose, Calif. 
Yvonne Cod 
Gainesville, 
Afton Booth 
Norwalk, Calif. 

B. E. Lovell 
Salem, Ore. 

LaRee La Voo Martin 


lorida 


i Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


. Scott 


. Martha Collins Bayne 


Stamford, Conn. 

Mrs. Robert S. Griffin 
Reno, Nevada 

Harry Kiamopoulos 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 


. George Dale 


Lexington, Ky. 
Prentis Combs 
Berkeley, Calif. 


. Prentis Combs 


Berkeley, Calif. 


i mm L. Greenleaf 
¥. 


ew York 25, N. 
Michael J. Ogden 
Providence, R. I. 
Compton Crook 
Towson 4, Maryland 
. Saunders 
Bayside, New York 
Marjorie Berkowitz 
East Orange, N. J. 


. Betty Scott 


Hazel Crest, Illinois 


. A. C, Greene 


Abilene, Tex. 


ane J. Huvane 


New York 34, New York 


William N. Troy 
ag 8, Ohio 


4 Walter 
Panel. Srelaak Pa. 


All Aboard 
No name or address 


. Richard Judelph 


Bennettsville, S. 


a. J. Ford 
Jashington 6, D. C. 


. M Fuller 


Pt. Richmond, Calif. 


: i G. Hubbell 


inneapolis 6, Minn. 


. Robert C. Queen 


East Orange, N. J 


. Doyle E. Miles 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
R. E. Thompson 


” California 


116. 


. Stanley Wakefield 


Charleston, W. Va. 


. Mike Detzer 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Barbara Mangion 
Portland, Maine 


$2. Herbert coldone 


Forest Hills, 


4 ia H. Turner 


Mill Valley, Calif. 


. Mike Detzer 
An 


n Arbor, Michigan 


. Isabel R. Hoa -% 


Haddonfield, 


. Sylvia June Franklin 


Springfield, — 
Beeler te, ity, Mo. 


. Bea Williams 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 


. Patrick M. Clepper 


St. Paul, 


Minnesota 


. David Roberts 


Rochester, N. Y. 


May Strate 
Garner, Iowa 


. Mrs. Robt. W. Stafford 


Des Moines 14, lowa 


. Clement Welsh 


Gambier, Ohio 


. Iverne Koehler 


North Industry, Ohio 


5. Florine Kitts 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


. Willard N. Marsh 


Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Louis H. Simons 
Connellsville, Pa 


. R. T. Kingman 


Kansas City 2, Kansas 


. H. T. Gillians 


Hawesville, Ky. 


. Rolf Werner Rosenthal 


Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


. Robert Faust Sheaffer 


Tarentum, 


. Michael Zurofsky 


New York 53, N. Y. 


. Gladys Nichols 


Austin, Texas 


. Christine K. Simmons 


page D. C. 


Sara Clyn 
New York: 24, N. Y. 


Reba Dunn 
St. Louis 18, Mo 





25. Mrs. C, F. 


34. Eleanor Knecht 155. 





138. F. J. Johnson 


7. Elizabeth Starr i? 
, Banning, Calif. 


~~" Vernon, 


: . Vogel 139, Loring Fiske 
= a Texas Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
. Edith Lodge 140. Edna D. Steubing 


Corte isdn. Calif. 
. Mrs. G. K. Chalmers 141. 
Gambier, Ohio 


Decatur, Ga. 
V. D. Mallett 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


. Helen Weissenstein 142. Luthera Davis Frayer 
New York 25, N. Y. os Vermont 

. William S. Milburn 143. Raynard meer 
Tucson, Arizona New Yoru 41, 

. Harold E. Bryan 144. Terry Stbura 
La Jolla, Calif. New York 25, 


. J. J. Shea & J. R. Lee 145. 
Mt. ae te Mich. 

Magee 146. 

Tucson, Arizona 


Charles W. Walker: 
Oklahoma City Okla. 
Olive E. Dempsey 
Greendale, Wisc. 


26. Ruth Barnbill 147. Delmer Allen 
sg Virginia Parkersburg, W. Va. 

27. Max Goar 148. June Broadhurst 
Richmond, Indiana ee City, Texas 
Manston Hubbs 149. Charles Derry 
Davis, Calif. Takoma Park, Md. 
Roy Wheeler 150. Al. Kuehn 
Sterling, I!linois Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 


L gpoogh h John Zachary 151. 
lisebe 


Louise S 
th, New Jersey ont 


Toronto 12, Ont., Can. 


31. Aquilla Henri 152. Fred R. Snyder 
Portland 2, Oregon Albany 2, i York 
Mrs. Eva J. Bowes 153. John D. Miller 
Washington 10, D. C. alhousie, N.B., Can. 

. Bob Downer 154. Patricia McBride 


Laguna Beach, Calif. Bronx 66, 


Ray Lapi 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. White Plains, mn. Y¥. 


35. Eddy Anderson 156. Lee Be 
a -~_ ao, Me ’ . New York 23, N. Y. 
. Rut ranke 157. Roserita LoMasney 
Philadelphia ~ Pa. Collingdale, Pa. 
. Grace Gusta’ 158. Marion T. Wilk 


Portland 13, =. Coral Gables 34, Fla. 














159. C. E. Hammond Kenneth Bartell 
Perry, Iowa Oakland 11, Calif. 

160. Irene Mueller oe W. Baker 
Palatine, Il. mg Lake, Minn. 

161. David G. Pickard Lawrence H. Conover 
Albert Lea, Minn. Iowa City, Iowa 

162. Hilda R. ~a ean Klema Graham 
West Fargo, N. arshalltown, Iowa 

163. Mrs. S. Eliz. "McCarthy . Elizabeth Starr Hill 
Bradford, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

164. Mrs. Chet Claus . Harvena C. Richter 
Seattle 5, Washington New York 11, N.Y. 

165. Dorothy D. Birkmier oan Sanders 
rwyn, awe Utah 

166. Vera Thompson pone Salzer 
Manhattan, Kans. Man attan, Kansas 

167, Al H. Anderson Mr. Kin 

. Chesterfield, N. H. a. 8. z. 

168, Wines D. Marker Earl J. Yawman 
Yonkers 2, N.Y. Rush, New York 

169. Marianne Gold . Patricia Prentiss 
No address Laguna ch, Calif. 

170. Ruth Verner Patterson Ruth E. Renkel 
Culver City, Calif. Elyria, Ohio 

171. Dorothy Patrick Geo. L. Henderson 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. Urbana, Illinois 

172. Marion A. Carman Louis W. Enfield 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. sence 7 — 

k ; rnard M. am 
ie New York 22, N. Y. 
174. Ann Thomas . Glenn L. Farr 

Huntington n B’ch, Calif. te I “y B need j 
175. Mrs. Helen S enson urphy, Jr. 
Duluth 6, Fs Fort Sill, Okla. 
176. Elsie Peale Elizabeth M. Gardner 
Sun Valley, Calif. - Te nag 4 
177. Isabelle G. Youn 198. Dee Veasey bora 
Chicago 40, Il ” Fort Collins, Colo. 
178. E. W. McKinnon 199. Gene Swinbank 
Avery, Idaho Shullsburg, Wisc. 
179. Daisy Drexel 200. Mrs. E. R. Edmonds 
Omaha 2, Nebr. Hershey, Penna. 











GHOSTING « x 
By Top Writers 


* REVISION 


and Critics 


We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants — 
among the best in the literary field. 


WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyze, criticize (see below), 


supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 


Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT for cnalysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words, 





HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A writer-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasdnable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities, 


Mini- 
Fees for 


other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 














By Leo Shull 


THIS REPORTER has a newspaper of his 
own, a weekly called Show Business, and 
about a dozen reporters to boss around. 
When the weather gets hot, it’s nice to 
loll in front of the fan and say, “Why don’t 
you look into this story, boys,” or “Here’s a 
lead, kid.” The other day a reporter walked 
in with another entertainment paper which 
had this headline: “Legitimate theatre 
starving for talent.” 

Immediately we said, “Why don’t you 
write a story with the head ‘Legitimate 
theatre starving for new producers with new 
ideas?” ” 

Such a story requires some research. 
Well, research uncovered these facts. Dur- 
ing the past season, only 12 new producing 
organizations appeared on the scene; half 
of them produced revivals. The theatre 
shrank from 65 productions in 1948-49 to 
56 productions in 1949-50. 

Here is some more data. New talent or 
“fresh faces” are not new; they have been 
around 3 to 7 years, trying to get noticed. 
Sheer grit and tenacity kept them hanging 
on until they were recognized. Playwrights 
acclaimed this year have had their scripts 
floating around for an average of 3 years. 

In fact, most talent, whether acting or 
playwriting, has come to light via a back 
door, Off-Broadway theatres, summer thea- 
tre, or little theatre. An actor gets a bit 
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part and does so well that the big shots can- 
not ignore him any longer. A play is tried 
out far from Broadway and producers and 
agents fly to seek what has been laying on 
their desks all the time. 

The film companies, instead of backing 
a few hundred playwrights during their ap- 
prentice periods by productions, “farming 
out,” awards, etc., wait for miracles to hap- 
pen away from Hollywood, then rush their 
scouts out, 20 studios bidding for one prod- 
uct. 

We just read today that one film studio 
has ordered its writers to work from 9 a. m. 
to 6 p.m. daily, and a half-day Saturday. 
What kind of writing does this studio think 
it’s going to get? What kind of playwriting 
will Broadway get if producers won’t read 
scripts, do try-outs, subsidize playwrights, 
give options on partly finished scripts, per- 
mit playwrights to work in the theatre while 
they are training? 

Never before, say the agents in New 
York, has there been so much talent avail- 
able. Schools are turning out twice as many 
trainees as before the war. New directors 
are proving their ability all over the coun- 
try. We happened to look at a list of direct- 
ors now working in television. There were 
about 100 of them, most of them bright 
young men who have been trying to get 
somewhere in the theatre for years. These 
boys are being used for a lot of commercial 
work, but when they do get a drama to 
direct, their work is excellent. 

A few days ago we were in Connecticut 
and someone urged us to visit the Sharon 
Summer Theatre, which was playing Blithe 
Spirit. We were prepared for a yawning 
evening, but the director had done such 
a magnificent directing job that we sat 
happily through the whole show. Here was 
a cast of capable young actors we had never 
seen before, directed by a talented lady 
who probably will never get a Broadway 
show. So don’t let anyone tell you there’s 
no talent around. 


* * * 


Musicals are going to be the big thing 
this year. They will start early in the sea- 
son—11 will open in October. Twenty-two 
are already preparing for fall rehearsal. 
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Here are some of the producers who spe- 
cialize in musicals: 

Feur and Martin, 38 E. 57th St., produ- 
cers of Where’s Charley. 

St. Subber and Ayers, 200 W. 57th St., 
producers of Kiss Me Kate. 

Al Rosen, 234 W. 44th St., producer of 
Diamond Lil. 

George Abbott, 630 5th Ave. 

Rodgers and Hammerstein with Leland 
Hayward, 250 W. 57th St. Mr. Hayward is 
a prolific producer. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein are at 488 Madison Ave. 

Sammy Lambert, 237 W. 57th St. He has 
been associated with musicals for 20 years. 

Lorraine Lester, 315 W. 57th St., one of 
the few women producers in the theatre. 
She has specialized in musicals. 

Cheryl Crawford, 49 W. 45th St., produ- 
cer of One Touch of Venus and Briga- 


doon. 
* ” * 


Let’s take a look at the summer theatres. 
Fifty-five new plays will be tried out this 
month. We have the list of them and 80 
per cent are by playwrights new to us. This 
is an excellent percentage. We estimate 
that more than 100 new plays will be pro- 
duced in these summer stock companies, 
or twice as many as Broadway produced. 

If there is a summer theatre in your vi- 
cinity, try to associate yourself with it, 
watch rehearsals, listen to the director. You 
will learn as much in a few weeks as you 
will learn in several years of writing. The 
person to approach is the director. 


* * * 


The success of Mike Todd’s Peepshow, 
a nude extravaganza with old-fashioned 
burlesque sketches, is going to result in 
many imitators. This show opened in hot 
summer to a ticket scale of $7.20 top and 
our local yokels are paying orchestra prices 
to stand if they can’t get seats. 

Todd’s Peepshow shows just what show- 
manship contributes to a production. Todd 
whets the public appetite by unleashing 
dozens of gossipy scandals and news of per- 
sonal escapades. He keeps feeding colum- 
nists and reporters juicy morsels every day. 
He mails out hundreds of photos of glam- 

(Continued on page 69) 


965 Nocta Street 








practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals spotlighting stage, 
radio and television writing, then special- 
ization. Send for literature and details of 
coast-to-coast Freer Laboratory Theatre. Also 
do constructive criticisms of stage, radio and 
TV scripts. 
¢ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
PREER GALLERIES « BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


EDITORS AGREE 


that a well typed mpuunerios | ait in selling. My work is 
neat, accurate and depend. service includes proof 
reading and minor corrections ed a 
All work mailed flat with carbon | your original. Extra 


first and last page. 
50c per 1,000 words le per line poetry 
Ontario, California 








ALYCE GRIFFITH 





2979 Frankford Avenue 


COLLABORATION SERVICE 


mplete co-operation from start to finish on any 
— while novel or book length non-fiction. Sug- 
gestions, research, rewriting where necessary 
Arranged, typed, ready to aie. 
Thousand word rate. No extras. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 





TYPING 


Expert typing. 50 cents per 1,000. Carbon copy 
free. Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free. 
GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 


R.R. No, 1, Box 54A 
Danville, Indiana 





SUMMER THEATERS 
Names and addresses of all summer theaters in- 
cluding list of all personnel and their duties. 
Summer 1950 edition now ready. Price $1.00 
pestpaid. For playwrights, acters, directors, scone 
designers. Order new. 

"S DIGEST 


WRITER 
22 East 12th St., Cinglenati 10, Ghle 








SONGWRITERS 


oy’ you can m, Sot professional help from 


songwriter. 
* You read my io 
HOW TO WRITE SONGS THAT SELL (Greenberg. N. Y., $2.95) 


in two recent issues of Writer’s Digest. 
have an A.B. and M.A. ‘cegne from Harvard, 
have written many successful songs and know music 
and ge ee inside out. 6 th eet tah 
offer you expert one an ic is; et 
advice; top notch arran t service; guid- 
ance in every phase of th the yt Be 
* And get this: FREE collaboration on your lyric (I'll 
set it to —, Tee it meets high, ere " 
my analysis service n 
Complete song ame advice: $3—Single iyrie (poem): $1.50 
Write today. 











ARTHUR KORB 77 Bedford st.. Room 405 
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By Faith Kildare 


“EVERYTHING TODAY in radio is special- 
ized,” says genial Charlie Herbert, pro- 
ducer, director, conductor, song writer and 
musician, who has produced and directed 
variety shows for British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Producer of such shows as Nelson 
Eddy, CBS, and Sound Off, KECA, the 
top army show to date, Herbert points out: 
“If you want to write for radio, you have 
to become a specialist in some field of 
radio writing, be it comedy, drama or 
variety type shows. 

“Many writers who have asked my ad- 
vice about how to break into radio were 
talking solely in terms of dramatic shows, 
completely overlooking the fact that there 
is a crying need for good writing in musical 
shows, for a writer who can weave copy 
in and out of the musical content of a 
program. For example, on the Nelson Eddy 
show, where Eddy sang classical and semi- 
classical numbers, material was gathered by 
intensive research into the lives of various 
composers, punched up and glossed over to 
make interesting copy about the song to be 
sung. 

“It would have been a simple matter 
to lift material bodily from “music appre- 
ciation text books,” but the trick was to 
dress those facts in a seemingly natural 
but entertaining manner, so that Nelson 
Eddy wouldn’t sound as though he were 
reading from a text. 

“In Sound Off, there was a different 
writing approach. Here not only clever 
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copy to introduce musical numbers was 
needed but also a different rhymed chant 
each week. Again it wasn’t the ability to 
use a rhyming dictionary that counted but 
rather imaginative and novel thinking on 
the writer’s part. With these two examples 
in mind, tune in some musical shows. An- 
alyze the copy used to thread the show 
together. In most cases it will sound so 
easy and natural that it will seem ad-libbed. 
It isn’t. But that’s what makes it good 
radio writing.” 
* * * 

Is radio on its way out? Not according 
to the report on the state of radio budgets 
made by the survey committee of the Radio 
Writers Guild and published in the June 
issue of The Radio Writer, put out by the 
RWG, Western Region, Hollywood. The 
survey committee, headed by Jack Robin- 
son, reports in part: “With the strong 
emergence of television, many of us won- 
dered how soon and how badly it would 
affect radio and the radio writer. There 
were many disquieting rumors that radio 
was on its way out, that this season’s over- 
all budgets and writing budgets would be 
cut drastically . . . based on analysis of 
almost 25 percent of the total number of 
shows produced out here, there is actually 
very little difference in radio budgets in 
Hollywood between the present season of 
¥949-1950 and last season, 1948-1949. 

“Several facts have come out about radio 
these last few months that seem to bear this 
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out. First, that this season, sponsors are 
spending 59 million dollars nationally for 
talent costs, which includes besides salaries 
for directors, actors and musicians, money 
spent for writers. This is the second highest 
amount spent for talent in the history of 
radio, surpassed only by the talent costs 
of last season. This season also, the four 
networks will receive a very healthy 190 
million dollars in time charges. Second, 
there is a growing trend among advertisers 
to allocate extra money for television in- 
stead of cutting down their radio budgets. 
Third, the F.C.C. reports that nationally 
18 new A.M. stations have been granted 
licenses with more to come. 

“We don’t think that any of this means 
that television isn’t getting stronger all the 
time. We do think it indicates, however, 
that radio will be around for a while yet 
because sponsors still consider it a powerful 
selling medium for their products. 

“In conclusion, we can certainly say that 
the results of our survey plus the above 
facts indicate very strongly that radio is 
still in a pretty healthy state out here, that 
a good deal of money is still being spent on 
it and that there is no apparent reason for 


any decrease in writers’ salaries.” 
*% * * 


Since dialogue in radio should sound 
like people talking, ask yourself: “What 
makes talk sound like talk?”. For example, 
when we talk we use cliches simply be- 
cause there isn’t time to think up original 
similies and metaphors. In radio, for vari- 
ety in presentation, one actor may start the 
cliche and another actor may finish it. 

JOE: As green as 

MARY: Grass. 

Or an actor may start a cliche and leave it 
for the audience to finish. 

THELMA: Truth is stranger 

than... 
In real life when we use a cliche, we often 
make a slight apology. So let your actors 
apologize occasionally. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Minor Corrections Free 
Eaton's Corrasable Bond 
Cer oe 
4 Front Sheets Free 
Fifty Cents Per od Words 
DUNN SYNDICATE 
alkerton indiana 















HELP FROM A 


SUCCESSFUL FICTION WRITER 


IS NOW AVAILABLE TO you! 


Send your manuscripts te a professional writer 
eurrently selling his own slick nd pulp FICTION 
(not textbooks). Learn to give your stories the 
professional slant under the individual guidance 
- a FICTION EXPERT. We do not sell courses 
r books. We are not agents. We are FICTION 

SPECIALISTS. 
and criticism: $1.00 r 


thousand a, to 10, 000; 50 cents each a 
tional thousand. $3.00 minimum. All fees payable 
in advance. Enclose return postage. 


FICTION WRITERS' CLINIC 


Malcolm Biair, Director 
P. ©. Box 366-B Fair Haven, New Jersey 








WRITE FOR BIG MONEY — TELEVISION! 


New, big 1950 SPECIALIZED ONE LESSON COURSE 
in B, VISION, by Will Heideman, shows you, all you 
need to know about writing television shows and sellin 
them. How to get material, write it up. Best 

ideas, etc. With list of markets. Special Cetvodan sepery 
Price only $1.00. Send your order today to 


J. C. SLOAN — Publisher's Agent 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept, D Glendale, California 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, ways. Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, Punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ApOns 
480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesote 











Important 
To Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCING 
SCRIPT WRITING 


America's outstanding school of Radio 
Breadcasting offers complete professional 
courses in all phases of announcing and 
broadcasting. 


RADIO SCRIPT AND 
CONTINUITY WRITING 


STAFF ANNOUNGING 
CONTROL BOARD OPERATION 


SPORTSGASTING — NEWSCASTING 


Expert instruction in modern, fully- 
equipped studios. Free nationwide place- 
ment service with proven results. Send 
for free catalogue now. 25 Week course 
$250.00. Day or evening classes. Ap- 
proved for veterans. 


PATHFINDER SCHOOL OF RADIO 


1222-A Oak S¢. Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone HArriseon 6473 

































TYPING OF ALL KINDS DONE 


Accurate work Fast Service 
-50 per 1000 with carbon copy 
furnished of all work 
No additional charge for corrections in spelling. 
HEUERMANN ADDRESSING SERVICE 
107 Ann St. Peoria, Ill. 










WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR TY peers ye how to write 
and where to sell. REME y a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK Cry knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25¢ in coin. 
Cartoonists needing New York agent write, 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y, 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 


EDITORIAL BAC RCROUND 
Familiar with MEDICAL 


Accurate Neat Dependable 
rds 






Top’ Goal li i. “s Bond 
‘ep Quality Rag 
One Carbon — Extra first and last page 


MRS. DONALD R, MEREDITH Southold, L.I., N. Y. 












A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Proftable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 
* ee ee oe oe 


poems, etc. 
@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and move studies. 
@ Creative Editing. @ Money-making biste. 
We Specialize in Beginners 
Authors’ and Publishers Service 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 

















JOE: As the saying goes, as soft as 
silk. 
ABC has just programmed a new show, 
Cliche Club, Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., PDT. 
Walter Kiernan presides over this highly 
entertaining half hour. You'll hear many 
cliches used in novel ways on this program. 
* * * 

The Whistler, CBS, Sundays, 7:30-8:00 
p.m., PDT. Kathleen Hite is the new 
script editor. Miss Hite says: “We are al- 
ways in the market for good stories that fit 
the stated Whistler requirements. Because 
of the nature of our show, great importance 
is placed upon the ‘strange ending with the 
strong ironic twist.’ This is not to say, how- 
ever, that less importance is placed on the 
basic story itself, its characters and their 
motivation.” 

The Whistler is a series of original half- 
hour psychological mysteries. The empha- 
sis is on psychological development of char- 
acters motivated by love, hate, avarice, jeal- 
ousy, etc. While crime of one sort or an- 
other is usually present in the stories, it is 
not essential. They want emotional pres- 
sure, but avoid horror, physical brutality, 
afflictions, insanity, etc. The accent should 
be on suspense which grows out of natural 
character relationships. 

Unusual locales and characters are wel- 
come. The Whistler himself is a philoso- 
phical observer and a force for good. He 
should never motivate or urge characters 
to evil actions. As the narrator of the story, 
he introduces the first and second acts, but 
he himself never enters into the action. He 
is the observer who knows the folly of men’s 
ways, and can foresee the inevitable, but 
he should not derive pleasure from the mis- 
fortunes of the characters. 

Scripts should be constructed as follows: 
Part One, the first act, which may be short 
but should not be longer than a third of 
the total, should end on a note of 
high suspense; Part Two, the body of the 
script which is played out in drama and 
develops the principal action of the story 
and ends on a conclusive high point; Part 
Three, strange ending with strong ironic 
twist. 

Scripts will be purchased for broadcast 
over CBS, plus the Canadian stations 
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and/or the Columbia Pacific Network, un- 
der the sponsorship of Signal Oil Company. 
Outlines may be submitted, but completed 
scripts are preferred. Approval of outline 
does not constitute obligation to purchase 
script. Submit all scripts to Kathleen Hite, 
Columbia Square, Hollywood 28, Califor- 
aia. Send for release first. Please retain 
carbon copy, and attach the accompanying 
release to all scripts and outlines submitted. 

Escape, CBS, Friday, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
PDT. John Meston, editor, network pro- 
grams, CBS, 6121 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Escape is a series of half-hour dra- 
matic shows designed to offer the listener 
“escape” from the four walls of today for a 
half-hour of high adventure. They don’t 
want the usual straight mystery, crime, or 
murder stories; nor detective stories, nor 
supernatural, fantasy, or ghost stories. They 
prefer twist, surprise, or ironic endings, and 
dialogue to narration, action to mood 
whenever possible. 

Payment is $250 to $500 for a script, de- 
pending upon the need for rewriting, value 
of basic idea, and general quality of writ- 
ing. Every script or outline must be accom- 
panied by release form, obtainable through 
CBS. 

(Harriet Cannon will be unable to continue 
her column. The Dicest will have a new 
East Coast radio columnist next month.) 





Broadway 
(Continued from page 65) 


orous girls. He’s a great showman. It’s too 
bad his show doesn’t live up to the public- 
ity. The sketches and book material are 
usually dull, and the comedy in this show 
isn’t very funny. But Todd is selling the 
girls. In the finale, there’s a huge bathtub, 
30 feet wide by 30 feet long, and all the 
girls are splashing around in a bubble bath. 


* * * 


A reader says: “I sent my play to Eliza- 
beth Bergner but haven’t heard from her, 
and mail is returning marked ‘away for the 
summer.’ ” 

When you cannot reach an actor at his 
home or office, send the letter to his union, 


Actor’s Equity, 45 W. 47th St. Equity will 


forward it. \ 











“TT SOLD!’ 


After we had made suggestions 
for its revision, the very first arti- 
cle sent to us after we began ad- 
vertising in Writer's Digest 
landed with the leading magazine 
in the self-help field for a three 
figure check. 


“IT SOLD!”’ 


We've heard that from scores of 
others since we first began criti- 
cizing stories and articles and 
book lengths. Like to give yourself 
the opportunity to tell us the 
same? Charges: $1.00 per 1000 
words. Minimum $1.00. Over 10,- 
000 words 50c per 1000. Over 
15,000 words 25c per 1000. 


The HUGHES-LANDIS SERVICE 


607 CARY BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, articles, legal, letters, form letters, 
ing ced Secien Ey’ came’ te, eee 
a e a 
reasonable. Rates on request Selerenose. —_— 
MARY LEE KAEMMERLE 
Rt. 9%, Fronkfort, Kentucky 





TROUBLE PLOTTING? 


Use Super Plotter 25¢. Also write for folio HOME 
BUSINESS WITH YOUR TYPEWRITER. $1.00, Be 
successful as I was, Will also do Manuscript Typing S0c 
per thousand words. Carbon copy included. 
MRS. PAUL E. KRUEGER 


417 Sanborn Street Springfield, Minneseta 








SPECIALIZED MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
— Neat — Accurate Work 
Partial Bm mone made in grammar, spelling, 





1,000 te 3,000 words ............:000% 
See te SP OME 2202 32 ee 
Di 20 WM vxcccéacetbecesneeocateccsa 3. 
7,008 te 10,000 words olin wake mii dxdt ihiens Seige 3:33 
A ve low rates exceeding 10,000 words sent to you 


uest. 
GRA 
Y HUNTINGTON MOODY 





EARN 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in newspapers, 
zines, beoks. Selena eppertuni “brea 
writi field. ay bring yo Ay +4 


time. 
how te get FREE Writers 


WRITERS NEEDED 


UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE Time 
ou up to $5.00 hour, spare 
7. Write for FREE éetalle. and 


COMPORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 9-F, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louls 2, Mo. 


Cape God 




















First-Class Magazines 


Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. Herbert R. Mayes, Supervising Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
“We use 9 or 10 stories a month from short- 
shorts to complete novels. Very flexible in length 
and material; 1000 to 35,000 words, with any 
length between acceptable. Articles used cover 
general subjects of entertainment. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report in ten days. Pay the 
highest rates, on acceptance.” 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
general type fiction, 1000 to 3500 words. Also 
farm technical and household articles, 300 to 
1200 words; best to query on articles before sub- 
mitting. Buy photographs, usually to illustrate 
articles. Short, lyric type poetry used. Report 
in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 20c a 
word and up for fiction and 5c a word and up 
for articles, on acceptance.” 

Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Ralph Allen, Editor. Is- 
sued semi-monthly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use stories from 3000 to 5000 words; cred- 
ible people and dialogue with strong narrative 
line. Our fiction appeal is general so that many 
women’s magazine problem stories are not for 
us. We need boy-girl stories that are not mawk- 
ish, told perhaps with a light touch or with 
action so that it is not primarily a love story. 
Also want murder mysteries, and off-trail stories 
of literary excellence. No short-shorts. Use 3500- 
word articles with strong point of view and anec- 
dotal background. Must have Canadian back- 
ground. Wide range of subjects including true 
adventure, first person experience, profiles, 
science and medical discoveries, controversial 
topics. Buy photographs only as part of an 
article. Short witty verse used. Report in ten 
days to two weeks, Payment is $200 and up for 
fiction and $150 and up for non-fiction.” 

Masonic Tidings, 1445 N. Fifth Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. Allan W. Adams, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles having to do with some phase, inci- 
dent, anecdote, monuments, etc., connected with 
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Masonic fraternity or affiliated groups (Eastern 
Star, Jobs’ Daughters, De Molay). Buy poetry 
and occasionally photographs. No need for fic- 
tion. All manuscripts not considered are returned 
immediately. Payment is lc to 5c a word, after 
publication or when approved for publication.” 

The National Geographic Magazine, 16th and 
M Streets, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “The articles we use are narrative, 
personal experience accounts with background of 
geographic information. Articles should cover 
subjects fully, yet briefly and vividly. Those pub- 
lished seldom exceed 7500 words; often shorter 
articles, 2000 to 3000 words, are welcome. Ad- 
verse criticisms of morals, religion, manners, and 
politics are not desired. It is well to submit with 
each manuscript as large a selection as possible 
of illustrative photographs, although articles are 
sometimes purchased without accompanying pic- 
tures. Prospective contributors are advised to 
consult several issues of the magazine and then 
query the Editor concerning their chosen sub- 
jects. Buy monochrome and natural color photo- 
graphs showing artistically and naturally the 
physical characteristics of every country and the 
manners, customs, activities and costumes of 
every people. Whenever possible, photographs 
should include people, preferably in action. Be- 
cause color illustrations are presented in series 
in multiples of eight pages, phetographers are 
urged to submit a generous collection of pictures 
on a single general subject so that a varied selec- 
tion may be made. Color transparencies are 
usually purchased in groups of eight pages and 
rarely individually. No fiction or poetry used. 
For an acceptable 2000 to 7500-word article, 
accompanied by an adequate number of good 
photographs (usually from 25 to 100), we pay 
from $50 to $500, the amount depending on the 
public interest in the subject, the number and 
excellence of the photographs, and the literary 
quality of the text. Generous rates are paid for 
photographs upon acceptance, but these prices 
vary widely due to the conditions under which 
the pictures are made and acquired. We pay 
a minimum of $500 for enough natural color 
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photographs to make on cight-page series; for 
unusual material, a bonus may be added.” 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Clara Savage Little- 
dale, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use articles from 2000 to 2500 
words on the care and guidance of children— 
family relationships. Buy very little poetry and 
rarely buy photographs. No fiction used. Report 
in ten days to two weeks. Payment is $100 for 
full-length articles, on acceptance.” 


The Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 18th Street, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. Issued monthly; 25c a year. 
“We use the following material: (1) General 
features. Experience stories by farm people are 
especially welcome. Feature stories are usually 
staff written or sent to us by trained agricultur- 
ists. (2) Fiction. We use only one or two short 
stories from 1500 to 4000 words in each issue. 
Stories with a rural background, preferably in 
the South, are preferred. Do not use serials or 
the confession-type story. Occasionally a short- 
short is used. (3) Poetry. Short unpublished 
poetry is used to a limited extent. Subject mat- 
ter should follow a rural theme, or for the 
Youngfolks Department be inspirational. Poetry 
of 4, 8, or 12 lines is preferred in the Home 
Department, but longer poems are sometimes 
used. (4) Photos. Use all types of good human 
interest photos. Photos should accompany articles 
whenever possible. Do not submit anything un- 
der 5x7 unless accompanied by negative. Koda- 
chromes made in the South are also bought— 
usually for cover material. Chromes should be 
5x7 or larger. For covers, only Kodachromes 
and full color paintings are used. (5) Cartoons. 
Should have a rural slant. (6) Material for 
Home Department, Youngfolks Department, and 
following columns: Country Voices, Youngfolks 
Letter Contest, Young Artist, Pickin’s, Handy 
Devices, Our Women Speak, etc. Fiction should 
be submitted to Eugene Butler, The Progressive 
Farmer, 1105 Southland Life Annex, Dallas, 
Texas. Payment is $7.50 per column and up for 
articles, after publication; +c a word minimum 
for fiction, on acceptance; 50c a line for poetry 
with a minimum of $3 for any poem published, 
en publication; $3 and up for photographs, $35 
to $75 for inside color work, $200 to $500 for 
covers; $5 to $20 for cartoons.” 


Rexall Magazine, 8480 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. Janet Blech, Editor. Issued 
mnonthly; distributed free through Rexall Drug 
Stores. “We need good fiction from 1800 te 3300 
words in length. Want fiction that will appeal to 
the entire family, but especially the women of 
the family, and are interested in a wide varicty 
of tales. Thought-provoking stories, stories of 
adventure, love, whimsy, light romance. Use 
1000 to 2000-word articles that are useful, infor- 
mational, or of general interest to the family. 
Aliso good humorous features with the same ap- 
peal. Buy photographs, but rarely use poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is up to $100 for 


















CREATIVE CRITICISM 


Honest, sympathetic appraisal on first 
reading. Former editor, college professor, 
personally evaluates your talent to reveal 
merits and market possibilities. $3.00 per 
2,000 words; each additional 1,000 words 
add 50c. Write for rates on full-sized 
novels. Send money order, self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with manuscript for 
prompt reply. 
DENNISON ASSOCIATES 

3260 Shasta Circle North, Los Angeles 65, Calif. 













MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately by experienced typist. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat. 55c per 1000 words, 5Uc over 10,000. 
Shorts 15c page. Poetry Ic line. 


LOIS BOYLES 
1208 N, Oregon No. 1 El Paso, Texas 










WE CONSIDER MANUSCRIPTS 


to meet publishers’ needs. Book-lengths, stories, 
articles, plays. Inquire for further details. 
Stamp appreciated. 
CARLSON WADE 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4970 








































SHAKESPEARE 


For the 
Modern Writer 


How to utilize Shakespeare's 
technique in characterization, 
construction of plot, background, 
theme, and atmosphere as Sir 
Walter Scott and many outstand- 
ing American writers have done. 


Shakespeare for the 
Modern Writer, $2.00 


SYDNEY WARREN MURRAY 


8714 Reading Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
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WORD POWER! 


You can master Words — People — Jobs — SUCCESS 
with your own dictionary and the revolutionary 


MPS SYSTEM FOR VOCABULARY IMPROVEMENT 


Copyright, 1950 
Not a school — 2 DISCOVERY! Developed and used 
by leading Hollywood Radio and Screen Writers. 


SIMPLE — CONCISE — WORKABLE 


Send $1.00 — complete MPS System for Vocabulary 
Improvement by return mail. 


MPS SYSTEM 
Suite 223, 6381 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 








Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50¢ 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 








LITERARY CONSULTANTS 


The solution to your writing problems 
Specie detailed analysis and criticism 
arketing guidance: Stories, Articles, Books 
Sales through an established literary agent 
Special attention to the new writer 


Write today for free brochure and rates 


LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
31 West 10 St., New York 11, N. Y. 











New Training Method 


makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
Yeu are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Lew Cest. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street ° Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
a- BOOKLET 


























fiction (occasionally higher) and up to $50 for 
non-fiction, on acceptance.” 

Saga Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. David Dressler, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want straight 
fact articles, written narrative style, representing 
true adventure. We are a man’s magazine pri- 
marily, and by adventure we mean not only 
physical, but intellectual and emotional. Word 
length anywhere from 500 to 5000, even above, 
depending on material. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in about ten days. Pay- 
ment is about 7c a word, on acceptance.” 

Successful Farming, 1716 Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. ‘““We use ‘how- 
to’ material on farming tools and techniques— 
special emphasis on gracious home living. Buy 
very few photographs, mostly on assignment, 
and very little poetry. Do not use fiction. Re- 
port in approximately one week. Rates vary, on 
acceptance.” 

This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N, Y. William I. Nichols, Editor. 
Issued weckly; distributed through 27 Sunday 
newspapers. “We want fiction of the highest 
quality which reflects our times, our problems, 
our emotions. Maximum length, 5000 words. 
Outstanding short shorts of from 1000 to 1500 
words are particularly desired, as are stories of 
from 2000 to 3500 words. Do not submit serials, 
two-part stories or novelettes. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to the Fiction Editor. Almost all 
of our non-fiction falls into four broad categor- 
ies: ‘you,’ entertainment, problems, and scoops. 
The ‘you’ article is directly pointed to you, the 
reader. It helps the reader to bettter himself 
and ties in with his strong concern for his health, 
his family, his economic security. The entertain- 
ment piece can range from humer to high ad- 
venture — its main criterion is that it makes 
highly entertaining reading. The problem article 
discusses questions of importance to the reader, 
from juvenile delinquency to community better- 
ment to national defense. ‘Scoops’ are the rare 
articles which are both important and com- 
pletely original—the kind of story which might 
be picked up later by the newspapers because of 
its news value. Articles on foreign affairs, politi- 





Gathering Material 
He said, “I seek the pith and core 
Of truth, the inner light. 
Not till I’ve mined this precious ore 
Have I a word to write.” 
Though twenty years have come and gone, 
Since these high words were said, 
The great book never has been done; 
It may be that he’s dead. 
Alex R. Schmidt 
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cal personalities or subjects strongly local to New 
York are usually bought only for the N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune edition. Articles which lend them- 
selves to dramatic pictorial treatment are 
especially desired, and if professional-quality 
photos are available they should be submitted 
with manuscripts. We welcome outlines of articles 
in advance of finished manuscripts. The pre- 
ferred length for articles is from 1500 to 2500 
words. All non-fiction material should be 
addressed to the Article Editor. We almost never 
publish personalities of people who are dead, even 
if they have died recently. We seldom publish 
travel articles, descriptions of places, customs, 
annual events such as fiestas, etc. We prefer 
subject that are national, rather than sectional, 
in interest. All material submitted should be 
interesting to a mass audience. Writers should 
remember that we schedule the National Edition 
seven weeks ahead of publication. We cannot 
handle subjects that are extremely active in the 
news and may be out-dated before publication. 
Buy very little poetry, and only that which is 
short and in a light vein. Photographs bought. 
Report usually within a week. Payment, on ac- 
ceptance, varies according to quality, length and 
manner in which article is used. Our rates cor- 
respond generally to those paid by leading news- 
stand magazines.” 

True, The Man’s Magazine, 67 W. 44th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Ken W. Purdy, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “‘We use true stories of interest to men— 
adventure, sports, hunting, fishing, science, medi- 
cine, personalities. Average length, 4500 words. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days. Pay top rates, on acceptance.” 


Confession Magazines 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
first person stories from 5000 to 20,000 words of 
the following types: (1) The problem type story, 
the emotionally told story with heart tug and real 
sincerity, based on a situation that is both cred- 
ible and intensely human. Stories of this type 
should be written in such a way that the reader 
will see, feel, and participate with the narrator 
in the problem she or he presents. There must 
be strong reader identification either in type of 
narrator, environment, problem presented, or all 
three. (2) The more lurid type of story that 
holds the same interest for the reader as the 
tabloid newspaper. There may be little self- 
identification here, but the fascination of the story 
itself makes it absorbing reading. (3) The story 
with strong inspirational appeal—the story of 
the person who has surmounted great difficulties 
and become a finer person thereby. Oftentimes 
all three types can be combined in one strong 
story. Stories may be written from any of the 
following viewpoints: girl, boy, husband, wife, 
mother or father. Stories dealing with family 








WRITERS! CASH IN! 
My own sales record: 35 books, 500 shorts! 
My aim: to make YOU a selling writer! 


At last you may have the friendly, per- 
sonal help of a successful author who has 
had as high as seven royalty book and 
booklet titles published in one monthi 

Teaching, selling, revising, for short 
stories, articles, books, etc. Juveniles a 
specialty. 


Write for free information today. 


VERNON HOWARD 


6205 Echo Street Los Angeles 42, California 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 Ib. bond. 


50c a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 
R. R. 3 Nashville, Ind. (Brown Ce.) 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped snr ee for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes Book Contest, 

ete. You will receive also descriptions HELP YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS a each) containing 

PLACES TO SEND POEM: 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A le Magazine of P 

oa Nev. monthly since May, 1929; 25c¢ a Datles $2 a year) 

624 N. Vernon Avenue s 8, Texes 











Writing a 
Book? 


More than 200 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plen which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 

A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 
new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. WD-8, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 














WRITE FOR by JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginni ri up selling. The most 
comprehensive course its 


arn the | ewe. step sak Wher, wees 

is a ri frently in juven publications ot a 

tell bow any a SH How How Rae course. Personal criticism 
imfinded, Write for particulars. 


MARJORIC M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Bex 1 Laceyvilie, Penna 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Cortooniate and Tiustentens devend on PEN AND BRUSH 

EWSLETTER the art needs of magazines, adver- 
tg oot Nn ly “nd comic books. Published on the Ist 
and 15th of every month. 

Trial subscription—3 months, $1.00. Market guide in- 
cluded FREE. New subscribers only. Sample copy 25¢c. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry Street New York 14, N, Y. 





REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, and Plays 





marketed. 
CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School °29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 
“WRITERS HERE’S YOUR BONUS!” 
A popular text-book written to insp inform and 


invite editers’ checks. By author a “Have Faith In 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ELOISE COZENS 
New Smyrna Beach 2, Florida 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














life and emotional situations growing out of the 
family unit, particularly as they involve younger 
people, are acceptable. Avoid cliche plot motiva- 
tion. Work for original situations that are a 
sound outgrowth of character. Stories developed 
in the old formula of ‘sin, suffer and repent’ are 
out. We also use articles of interest to parents of 
children under the age of seven years. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two and a half 
weeks. Payment is 4c a word, on acceptance.” 

Real Romances, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy. “We want strong, first person con- 
fessions, directed to young women between ages 
of 19 and 28. Also articles on self-help, home, 
babies, love, romance, charm. No poetry. Re- 
port in four to six weeks. Payment is 3c a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy. “Same requirements and rate of pay- 
ment as Real Romances.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Buddhist World Philosophy, Box 28, Three 
Rivers, Mich. Marie Harlowe Pulley, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want articles on Buddhist philosophy (which is 
atheistic), peace, etc. Use poetry, but no fiction 
or photographs. Report in three days. No pay- 
ment except in subscriptions.” 

Comprehension, 1010 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 9, Calif. Ridgely Cummings, Editor. Issued 
irregularly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
outstanding short stories, off-trail type; no slick 
formula tales used. Also vignettes. Prefer short 
lengths with 5000 words as absolute tops and 
that only when story is exceptional. Use profiles, 
personal experiences in artistic and literary fields, 
evalutions of current trends in psychiatry, psy- 
chology, music, politics, art, literature and any- 
thing writers feel strongly about. Use poetry, 
shorter lengths preferred with top limit 36 lines; 
rhymed, experimental and free verse. Photos of 
art work used. Report usually in two wecks. No 
payment now, but hope to get en paying basis 
soon. We copyright all material and return all 
rights to authors.” 


Trade Journals 


The American Horologist & Jeweler, 1549 
Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo. Orville R. Ha- 
gans, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want technical material or smart 
merchandising ideas used in the field, approxi- 
mately 1000 to 1200 words in length. Photo- 
graphs bought only when they illustrate an ar- 
ticle. Occasionally buy poetry if it pertains to 
the watchmaker-jeweler field. Report immedi- 
ately if possible, but usually not more than two 
weeks, Payment is Ic a word and $2.00 per 
photo, on acceptance.” 

The Diner & Counter Restaurant, 247 W. 
Front Street, Plainfield, N. J. Roslyn Willett, 
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Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use occasional articles on counter 
restaurant management, financing, etc. One 
monthly ‘success story,’ detailing equipment, serv- 
ice features, special operating philosophy of 
proprietor, personnel policy. Must be well-con- 
structed, practical material. About 1000 to 3000 
words, with at least two sharp photos. Buy 
photos only with articles. Report within three 
weeks. Payment is $15 a page, on publication.” 

Hardware and Farm Equipment, Suite 214 
Werby Building, 3915 Main Street, Kansas City 
2, Mo. I. L. Thatcher, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use dealer ma- 
terial about Western Retail Implement & Hard- 
ware Association members in western Missouri, 
all of Kansas, and northern Oklahoma. Length, 
800 to 1000 words. Buy photographs. Report 
usually within a week and never more than two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and $2.00 per 
photo, on acceptance.” 

Jewelers Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Lansford F. King, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want articles on operation of store, 
merchandising of diamonds, watches, clocks, sil- 
verware, china, glassware, and allied lines such 
as giftwares, small electric home appliances, etc. 
Buy photographs. Report in one to three weeks. 
Payment is $3.50 to $6.00 for photos.” 

Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want articles on 
industrial purchasing policies, methods, organiza- 
tion, based on interviews with purchasing execu- 
tives of representative business organizations, 
large or small. Length preferred, 2000 to 2500 
words. Photo illustrations desirable. Query edi- 
tor. Buy photographs only as illustrations for 
articles. Report usually within one week. Pay- 
ment is 1¥%c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

The Self-Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Gordon Cook, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
want stories on merchandising events which have 
been outstandingly successful; operating cost 
stories; training articles of interest to managers 
of large-volume self-service outlets. Articles must 
be factual and detailed, 1000 to 1500 words. No 
news items. Buy photographs when they accom- 
pany manuscript. Try to report monthly. Pay- 
ment is lc per published word and $1.00 for 
each photo used, on publication.” 

The Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Mag- 
azine, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Gordon Cook, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We use merchandising and 
Operating articles covering organizations in 
Groups field which contain detailed factual in- 
formation. Usually 1000 to 2000 words in length. 
Buy photographs when they accompany manu- 
script. Try to report monthly. Payment is Ic 
per published word and $1.00 for each photo 
used, on publication.” 








TRIAL CRITICISM 


Personalized Coaching by Writer-Editors who sell to all 
eee, os publication, «com the Saturday Evening Post to 
‘ulps. 


We tell you in detail what is wrong and HOW to cor- 
rect it. 
LET US PROVE OUR ABILITY AT NO RISK TO YOU. 
This offer applies to your first manuscript sent us, 5,000 
words or less. Fiction or non-fiction. 
SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
FREE Answers to Questions. FREE Marketing Help. 
FREE Criticism of 3 brief os outlines. 
$5.00 for 3,000 words or less. $1.00 for each additional 
1,000 words. Novels at special rates. Quick reply. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPT AND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER NOW 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING, Dept. W 


Bullt oa lategrity 


51 Clinton St. Newark 2, New Jersey 





PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expertly typed on IBM executive machine. Minor 
corrections; good bond paper; one carbon; 60 
cents per M; prompt service. 


BRAMLETT'S 


5507 Mission S$. Sen Froacisee, Callf. 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of —= 
-— asa snguies editor qualifies me to give you. 

shew see Sow your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you wines to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and — assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 











23D Green Street 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neat Accurate Prompt 


One carbon free 60c per thousand werds 
GOOD BOND PAPER 


JULIA M, REPACE 
407 Citizens Bidg., Canton 2, Ohle 

















Thousands of people today have a secret 
yearning to write. But these would-be writers 
divide themselves into two classes —those 
who do something about it and those who 
just go on dreaming. 

Christian Writers Institute serves the “doers.” 
Hundreds of students who were formerly in 
the “dreamers” section are now receiving 
regular checks from pleased editors, plus the 
thrill of a new means of Christian service. 
You can become one of these trained Chris- 
tian writers through CWI's easy home-study 
courses. Write for FREE sample lesson 
today. No obligation to you. 

Write Dept. WD-80 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 


434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinols 








How to Double Your Take from 
the Fact-Crime Books 


(Continued from page 32) 
Smith and his new bride had any conver- 
sation? The official records fail to show 
any. Moreover, since only the two of them 
were there, who recorded it? It is fiction 
like this which could kill the sales of the 
crime books. 


Tools of the Trade 


Every successful crime writer I know has 
not only drenched himself, but practically 
drowned himself in the lore of criminology. 
What he has been unable to learn first- 
hand, he has learned from books. Person- 
ally, I have three favorite reference books, 
although there are other good ones. They 
are (1) Homicide Investigation, by Dr. Le- 
Moyne Snyder; (2) An Introduction To 
Criminalistics, by O’Hara and Osterburg; 
and (3) Modern Criminal Investigation, by 
Soderman and O’Donnell. If you want to 
write up factual crime cases you cannot 
dispense with such authentic information. 

I also suggest that you read, regularly as 
you can, the FBI Law Enforcement Bulle- 
tin, issued monthly at their headquarters in 
Washington, and sent free to most police 
departments of the nation and to many 
parts of the world. Although its use is re- 
stricted to law enforcement officers only, 
you might be allowed to take a peek at the 
magazine in your home-town headquarters. 
If you and your police division are lucky, 
you might also get copies of the Interna- 
tional Criminal Police Review. But this 
monthly is found in very few police sta- 
tions. It covers the criminal world and can 
be tapped occasionally for some tips on 
stories and shorticles. Like the FBJ Bulle- 
tin, its use is restricted, but if the boys like 
you, you can usually steal a peek. 

By all means send for Hints to TD Writ- 
ers, which is an excellent booklet telling 
writers how to write for True Detective. 
This little book is a veritable short course 
in crime-writing and applies to other first 
class markets besides True Detective. (Ad- 
dress: John Shuttleworth or Joe Corona, 
his associate, 205 East 42nd St., New York.) 
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You'll never get rich from crime cases in 
your home-town. You must reach out and 
pluck tales from all possible locales, includ- 
ing Europe. First, if ever an annual con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police comes near your sector, 
make every effort to attend. I have gone 
to many of these conclaves and met many 
police chiefs from all over the world. Con- 
tacts with the chiefs pay off when crimes 
break in their respective cities. You can 
write, reminding them that you once met 
them personally, and ask for what you 
want. 

In case you want to write up foreign 
crimes, here are a few names and addresses: 
Insp. Gen. F. E. Louwage, Belgian Ministry 
of Justice, Brussels, Belgium; R. W. Howe, 
Asst. Commissioner, New Scotland Yard, 
London, England; Werner Muller, Security 
Dept., Criminal Police, Berne, Switzerland; 
Harry Soderman, Director of Scientific Po- 
lice Institute, Stockholm, Sweden; Riza 
Amzi Yumak, Chief of the Turkish Na- 
tional Central Bureau, Ankara, Turkey. 

In addressing the foreign officials, re- 
member to enclose with your queries inter- 
national coupons which may be obtained 
at the post office. You might also offer to 
defray any incidental expenses that may be 
incurred, such as the cost of photos, and 
the like. 

In regard to getting copy from various 
parts of the U. S., many writers arrange 
with the police reporter on a city’s paper. 
They might offer to pay him $25 for com- 
plete details of the crime, along with at 
least 5 or 6 photos. 


The Best-Paying Markets 


True Detective, 205 East 42nd St., N. 
Y. C., edited by John Shuttleworth. They 
pay 4 cents a word. Photos win from $3 to 
$7, and the pic has to be pretty bad to fall 
into the lower brackets. TD’s brother maga- 
zine, Master Detective, was to have been 
killed with the September issue to make 
room for an all-male magazine named 
Saga. Latest report is that MD will live on. 
(See “New York Market Letter,” page 56, 
this issue. ) 

Fawcett Publications, 67 West 44th St., 
N. Y. C., have three true-dick periodicals: 
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True Police Cases, Startling Detective, and 
Daring Detective, all issued bi-monthly. 
Sam Schneider, who drops down to 
Miami once a year, edits True Police 
Cases. Sam is chiefly concerned with good 
writing in all his accepted stories. Hamilton 
Peck, a lad with a sense of humor who 
pilots Startling Detective, likewise wants 
good writing, as does Joe Piazza of Daring 
Detective. All three Fawcett crime mags 
pay well, about 3 cents a word for full- 
length cases and 5 cents for the shorticles. 
Photos get $5 on publication. 

Dell Publishing Co., 261 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C., have two crime books, Front Page 
Detective and Inside Detective. They have 
a new editor, James Stewart-Gordon. This 
shop pays a minimum of 3 cents a word 
and will go higher for special stories. Pics 
gather $5 each. Since both magazines are 
issued monthly they are a fine market. 


Next is my old friend, Col. Robert E. 
Levee, who edits some crime mags for 
Postal Publications, controlled by Martin 
Goodman, at 350 5th Avenue, N. Y. At 
this time, the market is not too flaming. 
In fact, not long ago I received a note 
from Bob saying, “The way it shapes up 
now, we are buying very little material. I 
still have a terrific backlog on hand.” So, 
before submitting to the Colonel, better 
query him about what you have to offer. 

Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. C., have four mags on a monthly 
schedule, and they need copy all the time. 
Hugh Layne is back as editor-in-chief. This 
house pays $125 and up for a 5000-worder, 
and $5 for each pic used, on publication. 
The four Hillman books are Uncensored 
Detective, Real Detective, Crime Detective 
and Headquarters Detective. 

Detective World and Underworld Detec- 
tive, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. C., are pub- 
lished by a veteran editor, Lionel White, 
and are currently edited by Miss Ana 
Maher. Although the books are still on a 
monthly basis, the market is not too hot 
right now. But they always seem interested 
in copy with a strong sex angle. Miss 
Maher and Mr. White, both good writers 
in their own right, are nice people to do 


business with. 








W. B. HEADEN 
Critic and Representative 
ARTICLES NOVELS STORIES BOOKS 
Write for free information 
before sending your manuscript 
819 E Street Reedley, Califorala 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately. 
Carbon and exira first page free. 
40c per 1000 words. 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 
3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Me. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our quurece in Soest Stocy Wetting cuventio Wetting. 
$ + practical advice; sual sonctinn: 

For full particulars and a sample copy ef the WRITER'S 

MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Reasonable Rates 
Circle 6-7441, 215 E. 73 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





GHOSTWRITER 


Twenty years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Flerida 





AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 MeVine Ave. Suntlead, 





SONG WRITERS 

An outstanding ethieal offer that 
for itself. (4) of | songs sold over a 
MILLION records ef various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Leng established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 

2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicege 47, fi. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
REVISION CRITICISM INSTRUCTION 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 
WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, fessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for September issue 
must reach us by August | 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 

almistry, numerology, astrology, national 
riendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











BACHELOR AND WRITER has accommodations 
with kitchen privileges for writer. Comfortable, 
quiet, modern country home at village edge. Well- 
stocked fishpond, fireplace, huge maples, stream, 
near Lake Michigan beaches. $25 weekly. Spencer 
Castle, Three Oaks, Michigan, Route 2. 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS—Two each pica and 
elite Remington-Rand “Personal”; one pica, three 
elite Smith-Corona “Sterling.” All latest 1950 
models with tabulator, new case, instruction book- 
let. Withdrawn from rental after scarcely any use. 
Price, each, only $64.50 (around $25 less than re- 
tail). Specify preference. If not delighted, return 
within three days for prompt refund. Typewriter 
Clinic, Rockingham, N. C. 


READ MUCH MORE MATERIAL in much less time. 
Especially important for writers. “Speedreading for 
uick Understanding,” $1. Campagna, 830 
ichigan, Chicago. 


WANT ROOM AND BOARD at unusual mountain re- 
treat? Write Kasnick, Wrightweed, California, 
PHOTOS SELL ARTICLES, STORIES. 5x7 glossy, 
any subject, $1, with publication rights. Articles 
written, cent per word. Negatives enlarged te 5x7, 

25 cents. Almon, Box 1745, Louisville, Ky. 


100 BEAUTIFUL RIPPLE BOND LETTERHEADS, 
8%x11, 100 Ripple Bond Envelopes to match, 
printed with your name and address—$2.00. Post- 
paid. Nest Gothie type. Samples free. Vaughn Dor- 
sett, Ramseur, North Carolina, 


KNOW ALASKA—Keep posted with most widely 
read newspaper in Territory. Published in Alaska 
by Alaskans. Averages over ten pages. For intre- 
ductory month’s subscription send $2 cash or 
yr order to J. Mead, Box 231, Fairbanks, 

ska. 


THE MODEL’S MANUAL—Shocking revelations il- 
licit activities ef photographers, others. Covers 
blackmail, extortion, pornography, divorcees, 
cheesecake, magic mirrors (how made, used, de- 
tected), and multitude of unethical practices. 
Authentic, over 25,000 words, illustrated. Only 
$1.50 at dealers or direct, Goldenrich Press, Hast- 
ings 8, Nebraska. 


TELEVISION is your short- story market! Complete 
details—how to prepare a TV script, where and 
how to sell, Only $1. TV Forecast, Dept. D-2, 
9 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 

problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Alse 

ee 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
e Fa. 
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A Service for Gag Men — Art Lovers 


Finished CARTOONS $1. ae 


DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS 


229 GRANT STREET CINCINNATI TQ ALIA 


CARTOONISCRIBE 





IN AUTHOR’S HOME, Riding Lights, Cape Cod, 
delightful apartment overlooking bay. Big fire- 
place, electric kitchen, private bath, reliable heat. 
Utterly quiet. October to June rates. Box 63, 
North Truro, Massachusetts. 


TABLE LIGHTER AND TRAY SET—$17.50 style, 
only $2.00 postpaid. Order one sample and take 
orders from your friends. See circular enclosed 
with your order. Ideal gift or prize. Arthur C, 
Bowden, 34 East 32nd St., New York City 16. 


NEW FOLIOS!—125 paying markets for peetry and 
greeting card verses—25c. 100 markets for humor 
and cartoo: . 100 markets for fillers and short 
items——25c, 100 markets for short-short stories— 
25c. Selling tips, submitting instructions included 
free. Complete Research Services. Harry Bierman, 
4746 Berryman Ave., Culver City, Calif. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


““3-FOR-1-SALE!” See ad page 79. 


CARTOON GAG WRITER. “Cartoonists Bible” $2.00. 
Don Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. Learn “Foun- 
dation Fitting.” Book, $2.00. House of Pettit, 161 
Lexington, New Yerk City. 

GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


INFORMATION GIVEN on Oak Ridge, TVA lakes, 
Smokies for $1.00. Address George Hall, Cambridge 
Hall, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


RELAX, SAVE, IMPROVE EYES with Pinhole Spec- 
tacles. Read, write with them. Thousands in use. 
$18.50 the pair with directions. Nutrients, Box 
1043, Studio City, Calif. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing menolegues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, P . Box 983, 
Chicago 90, 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio, 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8, each 
set, C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty Isaacs, Room 
804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 














YOUNG MAN, beginning writer, would enjoy corre- 
spondence from similarly afflicted, earnest young 
writers. Box Y-3. 





LIMITED EDITION. Author’s autographed copies 
inspirational verse; beautifully bound gift volume. 
Send $1.00 now! Ruth Eddy, 126 Pearl Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


ATTENTION VERSE WRITERS. I am in market for 
quatrains in light verse on foibles of married life 
fer syndicate feature. Verses purchased on same 
non-credit line basis as gags for panel cartoons. 





James E. O’Bryon, 132 Edgemont Road, Scarsdale, 
New York. 
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EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! 


“Progressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. 


Sample, with money-making ers, 25c. Raymond 
Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


CHARACTERS SELL YOUR STORIES! Make your 
characters convince editors to buy. Character 
Creator and Guide to Plotting, $1.00. Writers 
Guidance, Dept. W3, P. O. Box 1974, Los Angeles 


255 PAYING CARTOON magazine and trade journal 
mene, Ste. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hill- 
side, N. J. 


SELLING BOOKS BY MAIL is easy! When you know 
how! 25c brings full details on profitable home 
Bookshop of your own, Everything supplied. Culver 
Enterprises, San Lorenzo, Calif. 


DETECTIVE-MYSTERY WRITERS, professional 
and/or beginners. We believe we have something 
here! Three currently selling writers, this field, 
have completed classification and breakdown en- 
compassing literally ALL stories in every detective 
mag past five years and to date! Complete, com- 
prehensive analyses, types, motivations, plot-lines, 
etc., with examples. Invaluable for procedure and 
UnERRING slant. Also complete chapter-by-chap- 
ter pattern, the detective novel. $1.00 each, both 
$1.50. Personal Service, Box Y-4, Writer’s Digest. 


WRITING COUPLE WOULD CORRESPOND with 
mature, diverting twosomes. Box Y-1. 


TALK IT OVER CONFIDENTIALLY by mail with 
understanding, mature person. $1 per letter. Flor- 
ence Gunn, Ms. D., 87042 Hilldale, W. Hollywood, 
Calif. 


57 MARKETS for greeting card verse, 25c. 101 cash 
markets for all kinds of poems, 25c. Poets Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


PERMANENT CONNECTIONS POSSIBLE for Ghost- 
writer or Collaborator with flare for murder mys- 
tery serials. Write fully about yourself in first let- 
ter. Box Y-2. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on paper, you 
may earn up to $200 month, supplying ideas for 
imple conveni for the home, garden, work- 
shop or office. Special markets pay cash for ideas 
only. Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


WRITING TROUBLES? Inexpensive folios and 
courses to help you sell, Free list. Robert Wise, 
11672 Des Moines Way, Seattle 88, Wash. 




















ADVERTISE in 100 weekly newspapers (magazine 
section), 24 words, $3.75. M. R. Pennebaker, San 
Marcos, Texas, 





POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them—for all types of 
poems, $1.00. George T. er, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington, N. Y. 





THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original 
lots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
akes writing simpler, easier. Folo shows how. 

Price 50c (suburban to Chicago). Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, IIl. 





WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
ters! You need “Handbook of otions”! Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Humanity 
Studios, 164 Ce Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





BELIEVE IN GHOSTS? Let English teacher ghost- 
write your speeches. Any occasion — business, 
school, social. References. Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, 
Buffalo, Oka. 





DISCOURAGED? You need “Guides to Successful 
Writing and Marketing.” A real lift! Send 50c. 
F. Arnold, Box 18, Beardsley, Minnesota. 





FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Details and markets 25c. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





SMALL, SELECT GROUP of writers, artists, profes- 
sional and amateur, solicits correspondence—shop 
or social—with a few lik inded individuals. For 

details write Box 241, Dillsboro, Indiana. 














3-FOR-1 SALE! 


BECAUSE GEORGE WILLIAMS’ $1 Formuia Books have proved 
so popular, we are putting them out soon in a& more ex- 
then, while they last, we have only 

23 copies of the popular first edition left. Look at this 

tremendous 3-for-1 value you get for only $1, while they last: 

1, “‘FORMULA FOR WESTERNS’’—Hundreds sold for $1! 
Get your copy of this tested formula book now! 

2. ‘‘SASY MONEY FROM FILLERS’’—Lists 136 Filler Markets! 
Shows how and where to dig up filler material! 

3. PLUS ‘*Magnettes’’——-The surprise answer to every writer's 
problem of lost erasers. Worth $1 alone! 

DON'T MISS this never-to-be-repeated 3-for-1 offer for $1. 

Mail $1 NOW, or send name for C.O.D. Be pre for a 

surprise! Money back if not completely pleased, of course. 


CLOVER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D-6 
13666 Los 


P. CO. Box Angeles + Callf. 











MYSTERY WRITERS: Send for free copy of Writing 
and Selling Mysteries. John M. Murphy, 6 Luttrell 
Ave., Toronto 13, Canada. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! “Here’s How To Hit The 
Mail Order Market.”’ New book reveals secret of 
field sans “ae slips. Only $1.00. Satisfaction 
"or aaa ulver Enterprises, San Lorenzo, Cali- 
ornia, 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45 weekly, spare time, home or 
office, in a New Duplicating Service for Advertisers. 
Particulars free, Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin, 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books new 
and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New Ulm, 
Minnesota, 


“TWENTY POPULAR VERSE FORMS,” Booklet— 
containing specimen examples; 50c. George T. 
Zaffner, Overlook Drive, Huntington, N. Y. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 





this magazine, page 77. Natalie Newell, ost- 
writer. 
FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, §S ful Busi Y 





Work home. $250 week reported. Expect something 
odd! Pacific-J, Oceanside, Calif. 





$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


WRITERS—SHORT PARAGRAPH FILLERS, poems 
and jokes. 20 for $1.00. Katherine Kristek Clip- 
ping Service, Verona, Mo., Box 96. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. Educational 
Books. Sold, rented, bought. Free bargain lists. 
Claude Forbes, Newport News, Virginia. 


WANTED — Collaborators, eugenics, world peace. 
Theodore Dufur, 4012% Portola Avenue, Los 
Angeles 32, 


2.500 NEW, USED COURSES, books. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Please publish the following ad in your next issue. 
I enclose 10c per word, including the words in my 
name and address. 


Address 
Sc pioacks be See cms henes tae RG extn se sesedss 
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WE REWRITE 


our Story on a 10% Commission Basis. If the 

Story is salable as you have written it, the manu- 
script will be rushed to market for quick sale. 
f in our opinion the Story can be made salable 
by rewriting, a staff writer will supply the tech- 
nique, the “‘polish,” the professional touch. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Beginning Writers. For 
Reading, Seven Page Analysis, plus on the script 
Editing, Correcting, Polishing, Revising, plus 
a eration for a omplete Rewrite Job on a 

Commission Basis, the only fee you pay: $2 
a script to 4000 words, 50c a 1000 words there- 
after plus return postage. 
Positively no personal myer te please. 

Mail manuscripts: ‘' Attention, 

Rewrite Desk A." 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, 















Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Novels, Short Stories and Articles 
45c per thousand words, free carbon copy 
BARNETT KLEIMAN 


130 Dearborn Ave. Rye, New York 








INVITATION 
FREE MEMBERSHIP IN BOOK CLUB. 
ee oe 40% UP on — Bargain Book List: Best 


Frmous savings. This FREE 
hdrawa without 


TODAY. 


ffered Members at 
meme RSHIP is Limited and can be wi 


notvtite for FREE book h and applicati 
No obligation 
RENSEB PRESS SOCK CLUB 
30 Church Street, Desk dw New York 7, N. Y. 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript —* and —— re 

-— grade bond paper. Pitty cents— words. 
or corrections, carben copy, extra first and last 

pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 








Tillsonburg 2 Ontarle, Canada 








$e + 


MONEY-MAKING PLAN 


Tested in actual use. If you have a yen to write and 
earn $$ while doing so, send $1.00 for full details. Plan 
can be used either full or part time. How-to instructions 





sent return mail. 


Bet non PRESS 
x 903, Providence, R. I. 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Vatley New Ulm, Minn. 





Dept. D 


~SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 











Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
XK 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 
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Mood Is a Springboard 


(Continued from page 50) 
despair and my desire to get away from 
the bloody business project me into the 
science-fiction story, ‘““The Man Who Hated 
War.” Ray Palmer, who then piloted 
Amazing, gave it a royal send-off. 

My mood: fierce, impelling anger at 
the uselessness of war. I wanted to get 
away from the mere possibility of war. 
How could I do that? 

In a science-fiction story all things are 
possible, provided you stick to a given 
science-inspired concept. So in this story 
I had myself put in a glass case, in sus- 
pended animation, to be awakened hun- 
dreds of years in the future when, as I 
thought, war would have been erased from 
the mind of mankind. When I was awak- 
ened, what did I find? The most hideous 
of all wars was raging. Who or what 
caused this most hideous of wars? A new 
science-god referred to as The Immortal 
One. Who was this culprit? Me. 

In my early writing years, I once un- 
leashed my mood of impatience with edi- 
tors who kept rejecting my stories. I con- 
sidered my yarns good, and I got irritated 
with the idiots who sent them back. So 
one day I cut loose. I took out my frustra- 
tion on all editors by writing a story in 
which I personally told one of them off! 
Of course, I concealed my humiliation and 
anger under a mask of humor and satire. 

The story, “Monsieur Bluebeard,” was 
written over 10 years ago, and the editor 
who read it was so amused at my youthful 
pique that he bought it. So, although it 
wasn’t much better than the rejects (which 
I realize now were pretty bad), the piece 
did serve its purpose and, in addition, it 
sold—probably because I succeeded in put- 
ting across my mood. 

I have had occasion to present my 
springboard-mood idea to other writers at 
various times, and have always found them 
receptive. Ray Bradbury and Henry Hasse, 
with whom I’ve swapped techniques over 
many a beer, or sherry, or what-have-you, 
have given it the nod. Ray is particularly 
averse to insincerity and “surface” writing. 
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His remarkable success demonstrates that 
it pays off when an author plays ball and 
gives something of himself to each story. 

Next time you pull that old line on your- 
self that you have “nothing to write about,” 
remember that you are involved in a 
story. You can’t help but be. Within you 
is a mood. You are happy, or angry, or 
sad. Use that mood, feed it into your 
story. If it’s anger, sadness, despair, spill- 
ing it out on paper will get it out of your 
system; if it is a happy emotion, you’ll 
feel even better after you’ve written it 
down. And your story will be better be- 
cause it springs out of you. Tie your mood 
onto a character and that character onto 
a situation and, before you know it, you'll 
have a story. 


Lady in the Light: Helen Valentine 
(Continued from page 27) 
significant common denominator between 
all of us is not age, not money, not type 
of job, but rather it is the fact that we are 
in business. We must run two shows, our 
jobs and our homes, and we must expend 
time and energies wisely if we wish to suc- 
ceed in doing both well. And that is pre- 
cisely what Charm hopes to help you to 
do. We'll be personal shoppers for you in 
clothes and cosmetics and things for your 
home . . . in books and music and movies 
and ideas ... we'll be guinea pigs for 
everything we tell you to wear or to cook 
or do! Unless it’s right for us, we won't 
pass it along to you. We will spend your 
money carefully because we know what it 
means to work for a salary. We will show 
only those fashions which seem to us parti- 
cularly good both in style and value— 
fashions we want to wear ourselves. If we 
show you some things which seem a bit 
high in price, it will be because they repre- 
sent some extra measure of quality, some 
promise of superior style or stamina. We 
won’t have to project ourselves into your 
lives because we work, too! And believe 
me when I say it’s just as hard for us to 
find time to shop or have a shampoo; it is 
just as much of a nuisance to get clothes 
to the laundry and suits to the cleaner; it 
takes just as much planning to have friends 








ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thri ly ant Write for ne 
and free satin Sib 


y book M ODERN WRITERS 
now selling for 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 
Room 724, Ninth and Hill Street Building 
315 West 9th Street, Los Angeles 15, California 





YOUR TYPING 


professionally and promptly done according to 
Editor’s specifications. Minor corrections in 
spelling and punctuation. 45c per 1000 words; 
40c per 1000 over 10,000 words. 

W. TED ALLEN 


2730 Glass St. Chattanooga 6, Tenn. 





BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, a 
present your material in its very best shape for publication. 
Returned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms 
may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower, Missouri 








SUPERIOR MSS. TYPING 


Your eg done with that personal touch that 
means so much. Extra first and last sheets. Heavy black 
type; no eye-strain. One carbon for your files. All work 
done promptly and mailed flat wu — return. Why pay 
oe when the best costs only 45 cents per thousand 
wo 
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1438 Addison S$ Chicago 13, Illinois 
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ALOW cost PUBLISHING SERVICE 
r Authors , 

We we print publish od distribute your manuscripts in ¢ 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 4 

The William-Frederick ong 4 
Pamphlet Chaeating < Co., ( 

313 West 35th St. New York 1, N.Y. ¢ 
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SONG WRITERS 


Music Arranging. Melodies, and 
Publishing Service. Submit material to 
CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est. 1988 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywoed 28, Calif. 











| GIVE YOUR STORY 
Strength * Originality * Brilliance 


Twelve years of intimate work with writers have 
taught me that somewhere in every story Is an “idee 
of gold," original, valuable. 


| SPECIALIZE 


In finding this vital idea In your story and Pee it 
the best in plot, style and appeal; building It into 
the story you have dreamed that some day you 
would write. 


The cost is $4 for any ar 
(Other lengths by arrangement) 


* PROMPT SERVICE * 
BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Read, West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a litle 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
catiens that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 














in to dinner... . The more we think about 
it, the more we realize that our staff repre- 
sents a good cross-section of women who 
work . . . our hope for every one of you is 
exactly what it is for ourselves—that you 
may work more successfully and play more 
happily . . . with plenty of good times 
along the way!” 

The revamped Charm has been in the 
works since last March. In that interval, 
the U. S. Census Bureau has released sev- 
eral “pilot studies” concerning women at 
work which make, to say the least, startling 
reading. Everybody knows that it was 
World War I which gave the working 
woman a toe-hold on what had largely 
been the man’s world from nine to five. 
But it takes recent articles in such sedate 
publications as the Wall Street Journal 
and the United States News and World 
Report, which have no interest in promot- 
ing Charm, to make one realize that work- 
ing women have now established not only 
a toe-hold in what was once man’s do- 
main; they have embraced it with an en- 
thusiastic half-Nelson. In the last decade 
the number of women workers is up 24 per 
cent; they now constitute 29 per cent of all 
U. S. toilers. For the future, these figures, 
and many others like them, are Helen Val- 
entine’s bread and butter. 

Asked to describe a typical day at the 
office, Mrs. V. boggles, says helplessly: “So 
many things come up.” She sees a great 
many people every day, insists on reading 
every word of copy and okaying every lay- 
out and photograph, tries to stay acces- 
sible by telephone to persons outside the 
office, and in person to staff members (she 
gets awfully tired of being called Mrs. Bal- 
lantine as in the beer ads). Typical of the 
kind of problem which has to be got over, 
under, or around is that of the disgruntled 
lady subscriber who spent $1.25 for ma- 
terials to make a halter following instruc- 
tions—and it didn’t come out as planned. 
What is she to do? 

On July 6th, 1950, Mrs. V. got to the 
office at 8:55, went through odds and 
ends left over from the previous day, had 
a fashion meeting with her managing edi- 
tor, art director and the heads of the fash- 
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ion department to outline fashion pages 
for November. Then she had an appoint- 
ment with a representative of Milgrim’s, 
fashionable New York specialty shop. (She 
gets most of her conservative clothes at 
Bendel’s.) Méilgrim’s are opening a junior 
fashions department, and were interested 
in any ideas she might have. She had a 
mecting with the managing editor, art di- 
rector and promotion director to outline 
the entire November issue. She lunched 
with the advertising director of a large 
fabric house, once a Charm advertiser, but 
one who has not been represented in the 
magazine for two years. (Virtually all of 
her luncheons are business affairs) . 

After lunch, she went to the art depart- 
ment to rearrange the September issue be- 
cause some extra pages had been added, 
and she explains: “You can’t just dump 
extra pages into a magazine.” She then 
okayed October layouts, read several arti- 
cles in rough form for October, and wrote 
an article for the September issue. Then 
there was a meeting with the fashion editor 
to straighten out personnel problems which 
involved the addition of two more people 
to the staff, and the purely physical prob- 
lem of finding some place for them to sit. 

Finally, she got at her morning mail, 
dictated some answers, and turned the rest 
over to her executive secretary, Vivian 
Drummond, for handling. Miss Drum- 
mond was banished at 6:30; Mrs. V. 
stayed until 7, reading last-minute fashion 
and beauty copy, and one other article. 
She left the office at 7, had dinner with 
her husband at home, read John Hersey’s 
The Wall until some friends—a lady 
author who doesn’t write much any more 
and her cotton-converter husband—drop- 
ped by. 

It’s a little difficult for Helen Valentine 
to give the interested bystander a fair pic- 
ture of her after-office life because of that 
bulging briefcase which accompanies her 
home. She adores the theatre and goes 
whenever she can; she also goes to the 
movies frequently. She and her husband 
have spent their weekends and _ holidays 
every summer for more than a decade at 








Beginners 
Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 


professional writers, nor will they be able 


to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








informal Ocean Beach on Fire Island, - 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 














WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


B eve very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
im nt division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and hew to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
‘| the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different of work. ¢ commercial lit- 
erary field 1s so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
werds. Thas, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Abeve 10,000 words, the fee is 60¢ for each 
additional thousand. Minimem, $1.25. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels. Verse 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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habitat of numerous literati of whom one, 
the New Yorkers Wolcott Gibbs, cele- 
brated the place in his Season in the Sun. 
Mrs. Valentine’s son, Barry Dean, is now 
a student at the University of Alabama, 
and she says with a certain amount of awe, 
“He’s the scientist in the family.” As a boy, 
and later during the worst of the Army’s 
invasion of the Pacific Islands, he collected 
bugs, which was occasionally hard on a 
hausfrau who hires only secretaries with 
green thumbs, whose apartment is al- 
ways full of potted and cut flowers, and 
who cherishes on her desk a pot of ivy 
which dates back to her days on Made- 
moiselle. Barry has also provided a touch 
of comedy relief. As a little boy, he kept 
three snakes in a glass container, asked: 
“Mommy, your room is much warmer than 
mine. May I please keep my snakes in 
there?” Being the kind of mother who is 
determined never to be afraid of anything, 
“Mommy” allowed the creatures and their 
cage to be moved into her bedroom (which, 
like her office, is chartreuse and green). 
“One fine day when I woke up,” Mrs. V. 
explains, “there were two snakes in the 
cage which was kept on a window-seat in 
a large bay window. We all but tore the 
upholstery and drapes apart. Guests who 
dropped in thought the entire family was 
demented, since the opening question on 
their arrival was not ‘Have a drink’ or ‘Do 
sit down,’ but ‘Are you afraid of snakes? 
After about 10 days of peering under rugs 
and in drawers and God knows where else, 
a hallboy in the apartment house appeared 
at the door, holding the missing reptile 
gingerly by the tail. ‘I thought,’ he said, 
‘this must belong to the Valentines.’ ” 
There is an occasional flash of humor, 
too, in Mrs. V.’s professional life. The 
entire staff meets every Wednesday morn- 
ing in a tufted, windowless conference 
room, and Mrs. Valentine presides at the 
top of a long T-shaped table. She does 
not smoke—“gave it up,” she says crisply 
—but the air is blue with tobacco fumes 
long before new members of “the family” 
are introduced, and new ideas—any staffer 
can suggest one—are kicked around. Some 
of Mrs. V.’s ideas are sniffed down; she 
does some pretty firm sniffing herself, but 
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oo. sla ary ogsale ee. 1.75} Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
Writer’s Market -ppnbewinic se 
Mathieu @ jones TEETECTETITETETTrerrrrrerirrrrriri re rT 
The 1950 Writer's Yearbook. .... 
Swmmer Theatres............... eee ee 
Leo Shull 
Sree Wao nt eis ors eae igs sbstanicootabies a 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 2.75 
Burac PR Heo sovic 00 ceeones cov ab sereSetanbedh tet chinhessosbenneh ib scceebenees 
Technique of the Novel. . .. 3.58 
U. NG igs. dbp cx san Nhe wean Fear bwehign sk ins Ie Ape ine dead e Rane Res 
How te Write and Sell a Novel. . 
Woodford «YF BY ce eee cece eee reece rec ce renee cee + UME... e cer eeecererscsenes 























‘SPLENDID!’ says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 


Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
end publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and sumerous other books, 
short stories, erticies, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 


Py techalcal Page! “Writing for_a Living,’’ (cloth, 
; ““How to lish Profitably” 


my hay Short Story Technique” shiv” paper} 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 
Revision and Extensive Rewriting 
by Arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 








2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any ote at once, 
for consideration as song material — we'll send you 

ormation on how to convert your poem into a song; 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers 


PERSONAL TRAINING 
In Writing Salable Short-Shorts 





WRITERS: by am offering a lew-priced 
training period in writieg ad shorts loom idea to 
gumpleted story. Ne printed lessons or stereetyped 
instruction. 

The “aT is nen porponal. a to each individual 
sera months.* Beginners 


famous booklet, 
and beok, 


Personal — 3, a maneer 


ficti 
RITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
zw SHORT STORIES, sent free > a 
accepted student. 


*3 months’ instruction only $10.00. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 














explains cheerfully: “I can let go of an idea 
faster than anybody you ever saw.” Some- 
times she submits an idea for group discus- 
sion with the comment: “I don’t want to 
say what I feel about this just now, but 
I’d like your reaction to it.” When she 
wants to sit on an idea, she doesn’t just 
settle down and brood; she jumps up and 
down with both feet. When a staff mem- 
ber recently suggested at a Wednesday 
meeting a story on women in roller skat- 
ing derbies, she declared firmly: “I hate 
to be bitter about this, but these derbies 
are something I hate to encourage, tele- 
vision or no television. There’s something 
so revolting and unfeminine about the 
whole idea.” Currently, all the magazine’s 
coverage of the arts—movies, books, rec- 
ords and a crossword puzzle—is free lanced 
and based on the premise that anything re- 
viewed will be available nationally. 

As Addie Weinerman, her assistant pro- 
motion director, says: “Mrs. V. could not 
live unless she worked. To her working 
is as natural as breathing. A self-conscious 
term like “career woman” never enters her 
head.” Art Director Cipe Pineles, who fol- 
lowed her boss to Charm from Seventeen, 
agrees: “Mrs. Valentine adores work and 
people. Since her staff is a group of people 
gathered around her personally, the com- 
bination is a happy one. Every good maga- 
zine is a one-man show.” 

Reminded that Wrirer’s DicEst put 
Saturday Evening Post Editor Ben Hibbs’ 
$100,000-a-year salary on its cover of a 
recent issue, Mrs. V. declined to reveal 
her own: “If mine were $100,000 a year, 
I’d let you put it on the cover.” One clue: 
her Charm office has its own dressing- 
room, complete with mirrored vanity. 

Helen Valentine is a lady executive who 
knows her own mind, and makes it up 
with great frequency. But if you ask her, 
“What do you think about lady editors? 
Do they lose their femininity?,” her reply 
—to a male—is a provocative: “That's a 
question I think you should answer.” And 
then she powders her nose. 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, — POEMS 


Reading and h fees: $2 up to 
Author: Technique Sells the Short- 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


1,000 words thereafter; novels, 


1,500 $1 $10; $1 
rt, $2; Short al Short Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short- ‘Short § Story, os. 
P. ©. Box 539 


Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“IND OUT WHY EDITORS REJECT YOUR STORIES THEN 


YOU TOO CAN SUCCEED 


he D’ORSAY SERVICE has proven time and time 
again during 31 years of qualified assistance to writers 
who have seemed to be floundering around in a morass 
of confusion—who have only needed someone to guide 
hem in the right direction in order to begin selling. 
n today’s mail is a letter from a client—he discusses 

number of sales he has just made through his work 
with me, and goes on to say, “So apparently you 
pounded a certain amount of ‘know-how’ into my 
thick skull!’ (*) Name on request. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 

The fee for ‘“‘short-short stories’ of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
10,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If you are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, ‘““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 
Research . . . Revision 
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Books Available by LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 

“The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); Writing Novels 

to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks" 

($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); Mistress 
of Spears" ($3.50); etc. 


KENNETH E. 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
. . 
ting Device 
- deck os cone which supplies plot synopses af at 
50 rds each—and supplies them FOR 

AND Ww ITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be Nie 
and n “we. ane be simplier to a You simply 
jeal out ha to yourself, and you_ have A COM 
PLETE WORKABL E PRACTIC AL PLOT, READY 
FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline 
a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories 


PRICE $1.00 
e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you what- 
ever your writing or selling trouble Price 35¢ each, 
postpaid 
The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts; Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. en OF THE ‘PULP’ ACTION 


Price—25c each, postpai 
No. 4—THE eee OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY 
"es 50c 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 


4OPNM Maepe 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
Group" Story 
Including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
“pak raga ‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to sell to the 
‘quality’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 
No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
Reprint of story from the book, “STORIES 
YOU CAN SELL. ’ originally published in Woman's 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. Price 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











Topanga |, California 


D'ORSAY 





MAVUSCRIPT HELP 


That Solves Your Competition 


HEN WE COMPARE the vast 
“(@) number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted with the relatively few 

that are purchased, the competition ap- 


pears quite formidable to the beginner. 
But let’s get a closer view of the picture. 


Any top editor will tell you that he ac- 
cepts but a small percentage of the manu- 
scripts that cross his desk, but he will also . * J BA \e 
tell you that over 90% of the material he 
receives is not competition. The non-competing submissions come 
from people who think they would like to be writers if it isn’t too 
much trouble, and who give up with two or three rejections. The 
competing material, from which editors buy all their manuscripts, 
comes from the smaller number who have the perseverence to 
continue, who know that writing skill must be developed, and are 
willing to secure expert assistance when they need it. 





If you are in the failing category, your only way to success is to 
become a member of the succeeding group. My job is that of helping 
you make this change. The methods I use vary, depending on your 
special needs, for my help is individual. I provide personal consulta- 
tion, manuscript editing, constructive criticism and complete revision. 

Write to me today, telling me about yourself and 


your writing problems, and | shall send you my 
free descriptive circular entitled "Literary Help." 





Regardless of where you live in 
America, | am as near you as 
your mail box. 





CHARLES Interviews by arrangement only 
601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








